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gives farming a real boost 


Now you can smile when the farming load is heavy 
and your field work calls for more power Feel the 
surging pull in your CA or WD Tractor when /ive- 


= /~ 
weight traction takes hold! It’s almost like having 
a neighbor's tractor come in and help you out 
The hydraulic TRACTION BOOSTER in the 


Allis-Chalmers CA and WD Tractors changes dead- 
weight to lmweweight. Weight of both tractor and 
implement is automatically shifted to bear down on 
the drive wheels when the soil is stubborn and the 





| 
‘) tillage is tough. 
The automatic TRACTION BOOSTER reduces 
fuel-wasting wheel slippage and tire wear. It en- 
ables you to do drawbar jobs with mounted tools 
that would normally require a heavier tractor. 
Liveweight traction means lower costs, better 
farming, and higher vields for you. Ask your Allis- 
\ Chalmers dealer to demonstrate this new principle 
H in farm power. 
hag tester ALLIS‘CHALMER 
TRACTOR DOIVISION ° MILWAUKEE 1, U S. A. 
f 
\ \ 
! Both CA (above) and WD (left) have p-Spee i trans- 
. built-in hydraulic system, hydraulic shock- 
:, t ] } mr r, por fa pulley ; 
\ i | opt alon WD). lights. battery. starter. Available mn 
WI ) yrractical styles i vith dual front wheels 2) single 


front wheel, and (3) wide adjustable front arle 
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Try a new De Laval 
Sterling Milker Unit 

on your present milker pipeline 
in your own barn... 
on your own cows! 


Be your own judge... 
without obligation! 


Get the FACTS...compare the milking performance 
...ease of handling... the way your cows milk out 
...the easy-to-clean features...of the De Laval 
Sterling Milker with whatever milking machine you are 
now using. Only direct comparison can give you the 











real story on De Laval Milking. It costs you nothing to 
know the truth...and may save you plenty. Just ask 
your local De Laval dealer to loan you a new De Laval 
Sterling Milker unit to make the “De Laval Milker 
Direct Comparison Test.” Then...be your own 
judge... because performance—not promises—is what 
really counts! Direct comparison reveals the FACTS! 


© De layal*® 


HE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


N.Y. 
POUGHKEEPSIE. ” 
427 RANDOLPH ST.. CHICAGO 6 « 61 BEALE ST., SAN FRANCISCO ' 
LAVAL DEALE 
PLEASE SEND ME THE NAME AND ADDRESS OF MY meget — 
AND ADVISE HIM THAT | WOULD LIKE TO TRY A be 
ENT MILKER PIPE LINE, TO 


RLING MILKER ON MY PRES a 
™ “DE LAVAL MILKER DIRECT COMPARISON TE 











NAME....... nr 


TOW MN .nncccceconconvoreneoeonsonenononsononnenrnre® 


MAKE OF PRESENT MILKER......0---cnennnnnenererrrrnn 












CLEANS DAIRY EQUIPMENT 
“TWICE AS FAST AS SDAP POWDERS 


"SAVES UP TO pica cost 
in hatdest aides wer! 








Procter € Gambles 
Miracle Concentrated Liquid 


Sudsmalker ! 
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Already dissolved gives instant 
suds! ... No caking as with pack- | CLEAN DAIRY EQUIPMENT THE JOY WAY! 
aged soaps! ...No mess when you - rng asp ag age ay . ro 


of Joy 


splash, no more soggy soap cartons 2 capfuls 
into milk 
head 


and pail head in suds wit! 


solution is drawn 


> ' 
clean up afterwards! ...No waste rubber coal from pail 


ind wash seal 


i 
i 
i 
' 
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! 
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to fall apart! No spilled powders to ; 
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from guesswork, because every | 
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1 soft bottle brush. Then brush outside 
: ! 
drop 's measured accurately f unit with Joy suds. Shake solution 
around inside milk pail to complete 
t t i 
. ishing; then empty pail 
} 
pa t machine " = 
' e Reassemble unit and flush-rinse with 
a ‘ fae . - ; 
pa . ' ot water Then hang milk pat 
eo ‘ *) » powde pail head, and teat cups up to dry. Just 
before next milkin flush out milker 
} , Tt . 
vith clear, hot wate 
earung Cans, Pails, Strainers vasl 


t loy solution with 


ils of Ik yt 
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ALWAYS KEEP 
JOY ON HAND 
Buy 

by the cose 


An AWAY 


FROM GREASE To SHINE 
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nual Hoard’s Dairyman Cow Judging Contest, 
which begins with the Guernsey 
Is, we have for 
meyer-Carpenter picture 
tional Guernsey Show. 

It was taken just after Judge L. V. 
had selected Adohr Eldor Pearlette, 
Curtiss Candy Company of Illinois, for the grand 
champion female. **Pearlette.” held by Roy Seit 
on the left, is no newcomer in the ring, 
having won numerous blue and purple ribbo: 
during the past several years. 

Standing next to the grand champion is Wil- 


class on page 
cover this Stroh- 


the 1951 N 


our 


taken 


c hose a 


Wilson 


shown bys 


show 











O-Way Comrade’s Caroline, the second priz 
uged cow and reserve grand champion, exhibited 
by Wil-O-Way Farm, also in Illinois, owned bi 
Mrs. George Polivka and son. 
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DR. HUGH H. BENNETT 


Dr. Hugh H. Bennett, retiring 
Chief of the Soil Conservation 
Service of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, was presented 
the 1951 Distinguished Service 
Award by the American Agricultur- 
al Editors’ Association 

The presentation was made at that 
group’s annual meeting in Novem- 
ber, just a few days after Dr. Ben- 
nett had been named Special As- 
sistant to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, in Charge of Conservation and 
Resources Matters 

A man who has devoted his work- 
ing lifetime to saving our soil re- 
sources, Dr. Bennett is recognized 
internationally as the “father of 
soil conservation.” 

Born on a North Carolina Farm 
in 1881, Dr Bennett graduated 
from the University of North Caro- 
lina in 1903 and immediately upon 
graduation entered the old Bureau 
of Soils of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture as a soil 
chemist. That was the beginning of 
a long career of a man interested 
primarily in a nation-wide program 
to stop the erosion of our soils 

When Congress passed the Soil 
Conservation Act of 1935, Dr. Ben- 
nett was appointed Chief of the Soil 
Conservation Service, and he served 
in that capacity until this fall when 
he was succeeded by Dr. Robert M 
Solter, who has headed the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agri- 
cultural Engineering for USDA since 
1942, 


JERSEY BREED HEADQUARTERS 
IN NEW BUILDING 

The headquarters of The Ameri- 

can Jersey Cattle Club were moved 

to a new home at 1521 East Broad 


Street, Columbus 5, Ohio, during 
vember 
‘he construction of the new mod- 
ern building to house the various 


offices and departments of the Jer- 
sey breed registry organization was 
started in July, 1950. The building 
was occupied during the second week 
of November. 

The headquarters of The Ameri- 
can Jersey Cattle Club were first lo- 
cated in Newport, R. IL, and later 
were moved to New York City In 
September, 1946, it was moved to 
Columbus, Ohio. Today the organi- 
zation serves over 80,000 owners of 
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registe! ed Jersey cattie. 
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New Dairy Feeding Idea 


NOW...feed the bacteria in the cow’s rumen fo help 
her make more milk from your grain and roughage 


ES, tiny bacteria—billions of them—in 

the cow’s stomach perform miracles .. . 
miracles that help prevent feed from pass- 
ing through the cow undigested—but help 
convert it into milk instead. 

You see, when a cow swallows her food, 
it goes into the rumen. However, dairy 
scientists have discovered that the juices 
in the rumen do not digest this feed. At 
least }4 of the dry matter of grass and hay 
could not be used by the cow without the 
help of bacteria. 

These tiny, useful rumen bacteria break 
down the cellulose and fiber of feed into 
energy nutrients such as fatty acids and 
sugars, which the cow can digest further 
along in the digestive tract and make into 
milk. Otherwise, some feed would pass 
through the cow undigested .. . feed wasted 
that costs you money! 








. . . 

Dairy science finds another reason why Useful rumen bacteria help the cow break 
down cellulose and fiber...and convert 
proteins into amino acids which the cow can 

Ee uF i= oO ow ad © me DAI RY & E = Dp digest and moke into milk, 

. ° 
helps boost milk production Feeding Bacteria is Easy. 
Naturally, when rumen bacteria are vigor- 

Yes, for years you've known Ful-O-Pep need to thrive and multiply. Ful-O-Pep ous and plentiful... when they are fed 

as a top nutritional dairy feed. Now... also contains molasses, proteins and properly ... they break down more cellu- 

dairy science shows you another reason trace minerals these helpful little busy- lose and fiber for the cow to utilize. 

why Ful-O-Pep helps boost milk profits. bodies need to work and grow. Of course, all dairy rations allow some 

For Ful-O-Pep feeds the bacteria in Since all these ingredients in Ful-O- bacterial action in the rumen. But a spe- 
the rumen so they can help your cows Pep promote top milk production, too... cially built feed—which feeds the bacteria 
digest feed efficiently ... as well as sup- it's no wonder Ful-O-Pep Dairy Feed is as well as the cow—helps her get full 
plying the nutrients your cows need for used by so many top dairymen to boost “milk-making”’ value out of your grain 
top milk production dairy profits. and roughage. 

You s¢e... Ful-O-Pep is fortified with This year, feed Ful-O-Pep Dairy Feed That’s one reason why many good dairy- 
Concentrated Spring Range*—contain- ... and see for yourseif the difference men, who realize the importance of rumen 
ing quality dehydrated cereal grasses. bacterial feeding makes. See your local feeding, are switching to Ful-O-Pep, con- 
Like lush, green grass itself, this Vitamin Ful-O-Pep Dealer soon. He will be glad taining dehydrated cereal grasses, molas- 
Boost furnishes nutrients rumen bacteria to help you with your dairy problems. ses, ample proteins and trace minerals. 

* Reg. U.S. Pot. Off. (OT ees RE OT 
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SIGN ; 
y FOR THIS Eé FEEDS”  \ as well as the cow 


DEPENDAE: 
_ \ to boost dairy 
\ profits! 


It identifies your local Ful-O-Pep 
Dealer. You can depend on him 
for practical dairy feeding 
advice. Visit his store soon. 


Listen to "MAN ON THE FARM" 


Saturday noon over your local Mutual Station! 








(3) Ib. Chicks in 
10 Weeks on 
(© Ibs. of Feed 


You lan bet 





Cut death losses and breakdowns 


“Vou Feed and , 
we? if "Manage right | 7, 


HERE'S HOW RUSSELL HART- 
SOUGH, ROUTE 3, BREMEN, 
IND., DOES IT WITH MURPHY’S 
VIG-O-RAY CONCENTRATE 
AND HOME-GROWN GRAINS 






JAMES H. MURPHY, President 


MURPHY PRODUCTS CO 


CL / a good chance no 
I but paying you a profit 
i. Unich 


! proteins, minerais 


need a proper balanc« 

and vitamins in 
rations, and since farm feeds do 
sually supply this balance 

1 pay you well to fortify farm 

URPHY'S VIG-O-RAY 

In one bag MURPHY’ 

RAY CONCENTRATE provides the 


vith M 


ENTRATI 


mineral and 
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10 


ra sentia 





il protein 
substances required to < 


ob—including the new antibi 


Cut Death and 
Breakdown Losses 


toed pat 


lipped ten 


mia 


Simple, Easy 
and GUARANTEED! 


What's the Secret? 


\ 


GUARANTEED \ 
( f rM 











RODUCTS CO. 


BURLINGTON, WISCONSIN 


MURPHY 
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Our Christmas Present... 
Hoarn’s DairyMaN:—My husband 
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water have stepped up 

1 an incredible 50 per cent, 
pounds to 120 pounds 
As worded, this is at least 
illy correct because Webster 
defines “incredible” as “too extraor- 
linary and improbable to admit of 


x 


\c tests of the effects of hard vs 
t water on milk production have 
de at the University of Mas- 
t No report of any such 
ests has been made by any active 
ember of the University of Massa- 

The article is quite apparently a 
deception worked upon a Massachu- 
setts correspondent of “Dairy Rec- 


ord” by someone who has a selfish 
llerest at stake. The article has all 
the appearance of having been plant- 


ed by some selfish interest and run 
in good faith by the publication. A 
reasonable conclusion appears to be 
that those interests are seeking a 
cheap and dishonest testimonial for 
aid in selling some _ product for 
Ssoitening water. 
V. A. RICE. 
University of Massachusetts. 


“To End Our Bickering” 


Hoarb’s DAIRYMAN :—Received your 
last copy of your wonderful maga- 
zine, but I am sorry that I can't 
renew it. First of all, I am quitting 
the dairy business—not that I want 

but conditions are such I must 
ior now 

I am a young man who married 

ree years ago, married a girl who 
dislikes anything of farming. To end 
ring, I am giving up farm- 
ing until my son grows up to help 
me as I get no help from my wife 
and one knows in dairying one 
needs help 

Secondly, I live in an area of a 
labor shortage with very attractive 
wages (to my wife) so I must con- 
cede to both 

I won't subscribe to your maga- 

as it would bring “pangs to 

y heart” every time I read it as 
I love to read it and follow its 
ideals So, it's best I forget for 
awhile everything that is connected 
with farming that I can have peace 
of mind. 

Hoping for your continued suc- 
cess, and you can expect to hear 
from me in a tew years. 

Ohio “BICKERED.” 


No Need to Survey 


Hoarp’s DaIRYMAN:—Just been 
reading your magazine and the topic 
n the artificial breeding column, 
“A Technician’s Day or Why He 
Was Late,” which proved most 

However, I would like to show 

technician how to save nine 


ites at Charlie Cox’s. A good 
cian would have observed the 
three cows nearest the string 


disregarded the surveying 


w York INTERESTED READER. 


Stop Water Hammer 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—In ‘your No- 
vember issue, “Questions From Our 
Readers”, I read the item, “How to 
Stop Water Hammer.” 

I placed a valve on the line that 

s the water for the cow 

I then closed it far enough 

eve the pressure when a bowl 

ed. Now there is no more 

and besides, it is handy 

when a bowl needs repairs. 
lvania, SETH FISHER. 
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Easy to load. Your Dodge “Job-Rated” Farm Truck will take lots 


of the grunt and groan out of loading and unloading. It has low 
ground-to-floor height. Most stakes have hinged center sections. 


How farmer 
make hauling jobs 
a lot easie 


Farmers everywhere are finding their hauling jobs a lot 
easier with Dodge ‘‘-Job-Rated” Farm Trucks. 

You’ll find your Dodge easier to load and unload—easier to 
handle in close quarters around the farm—easier to drive on 
paved roads or off the highway. 


It’ll carry a bigger load for you... and take you to town in 
easy-chair comfort. You'll like the wide, “‘family-size”’ seat 
and the big, safe-vision windshield that lets you see more of 


the road ahead! 


But don’t take our word for it alone. Next time you’re in 
town, drop in to see your Dodge dealer. Ask him to tell you 
more about a Dodge ‘“‘Job-Rated” pick-up, stake, or other 
farm truck that’s engineered to make your hauling job easier 
for years to come. 








Easy on the driver... Easy on the truck’ 


You never saw a truck so easy to handle. 
You'll enjoy sharper turning and easier 
maneuvering, thanks to short wheelbase 
and wide front tread. Your truck will be 
*Job-Rated,” too—engineered at the fac- 
tory to fit your farm. On 14-, 34-, and 1-ton 
models you can get g¥rol Fluid Drive. 





Easy on the pocketbook... Easy to buy 


Fewer stops for gas, due to high-com- 
pression engine. Upkeep stays down, 
thanks to chrome-plated top piston rings, 
exhaust valve seat inserts, and other 
features. Yet Dodge ‘Job-Rated’’ Farm 
Trucks are priced with the lowest. Small 
down payment! Low monthly payments. 


DODGE vob-Rotid TRUCKS 

















For a tasty makins’ 
cmgaretie I roll ém 


with PRINCE ALBERT 


"PRINCE ALBERT 
MAKES MILD, 
RICH -TASTIN’ 
CIGARETTES 
AND THE 
CRIMP CUT 
I$ JUST RIGHT 
FOR ROLLING.” 


m" 
We, Fo 


STAR OF 
“GRAND OLE 
. oprRyY” 
















“THERE'S LOTS OF REAL 
PIPE SMOKING COMFORT 
IN EVERY TIN OF é 


PRINCE ALBERT” 
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Bice s Ons 


MORE MEN SMOKE 


ALBERT 


THAN ANY OTHER 
TOBACCO 


Tune i “Grand Ole Opry” 
sturday Nights on NBC 


THE NATIONAL me, a 2 


MILK RECORD SHEETS - HERD BOOKS 


heeping is easy when you use Hoard’s Dairyman milk record 
No obligation 


oY 











sd herd books Send for samples 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 
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Questions and Answers 
On Income Tax 


by |. F. Hall 


ROM the many questions re- 
ceived, there has been much 
interest in the income tax ar- 
ticles which have appeared in recent 
issues. Questions have come from 
34 states. 
When sending in a question and 
you wish a reply, be sure to include 
your address. 


We have just built a new house 
on the farm. The old one was a fire 
hazard and not worth remodeling. 
Is there any part of the new house 
other than tax on item bought that 
can be taken off? 

The cost of a house to be used as 
a personal residence on a farm can- 
not be recovered until the farm, in- 
cluding the house, is sold. You need 
to keep a record of all these costs 
in order to have it ready at time 
of sale. 

. . . 

Our dairy barn was lost by fire. 
We had $12,000 insurance. The old 
barn had unrecovered cost of only 
$1,000. Will there be a large income 
tax to pay even though we rebuild 
right away? 

If you use all the insurance money 
in a new barn, there will be no 
gain as this is an involuntary con- 
version of property. If the new barn 
did not cost $11,000 which is as 
much as the insurance ($12,000 mi- 
rus $1,000 unrecovered cost) there 
would be a gain to consider. Only 
one-half of such a gain would be 
taxable income. The cost basis of 
the new barn would be $1,000 unre- 
covered cost of old barn plus any 
excess cost above the $12,000 insur- 
ance received. 

. > > 

We inherited $1,000 from my 
mother’s estate. Is this taxable on 
the income tax report’ 

No Inheritance and gifts are 
taxed under inheritance and gift 
taxes. This amount is not larg 
enough to be taxable 

. al > 

Father gives his son a calf which 
had a fair market value of $100. 
The son raises it and sells it for 
$400. How its this handled for in- 
come tax purposes? 

The farmer must 
income and the son having sold the 
calf for $400 would have ordinary 
income of $300 when the sale is 
made. The father would have to 
prove that he contributed more than 
$300 in order to claim credit for thy 
son as a dependent. He might also 
charge the $100 as pay for labor of 
a minor child, if employed on the 
farm. 


report $100 as 


>. > > 

A farmer uses his own labor and 
his own lumber in erecting a farm 
building. Is he allowed to enter a 
wage for his labor and value of the 
lumber used in computing the cost 
of the building? 

No. A farmer is not allowed to 
enter a wage for his own labor, only 
the cash cost of getting out the logs 
and sawing them into lumber can 
be included as cost. 

> > « 

If a man has owned a farm with 
timber on it for years, and saws and 
sells his lumber, on what part of his 
income does he pay texes? 

Nearly 10 years ago the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue set up special 
provision for income from the farm 
woodlot. Treasurv decisions No 
issued in 1944 


5394 ind No 5413 


explain how income from woodlots 
may be only 50 per cent taxable 
income. 

4 oh 

Is a bad debt to a relative de- 
ductible? 

Yes. However, it is necessary to 
show that there has been a true 
debt, that the debt became worthless 
during the taxable year and remains 
worthless, and that reasonable steps 
have been taken to collect the debt. 

When a farmer tears down an old 
building (not the residence) and 
builds another in its place, can he 
charge off as loss the unrecovered 
cost? 

The unrecovered cost of the old 
building razed is deductible, if at the 
time the old building was acquired 
there was no intent to raze the 
building. 

*~ * “ 

Are patronage dividends from co- 
operatives subject to income tax 
when paid in the form of member- 
ship stock? 

Yes. The dividend is gross income 
to the recipient in the amount of 
the fair market value of the 
dividend at time of distribution 


stock 


Can I claim a full year’s deprecia- 
tion on a combine bought in June 
but used a full harvest season? 

No rhe 


when 


regulations provide that 
a depreciable asset is depreci- 
ated on a straight line method, the 
amount each year is 
computed for the entire year only 
if the asset is held the entire year. 


allowable for 


Only the proportionate part of the 
year is used 
* > > 


Husband dies leaving the farm to 
widow. Does the widow continue 
the depreciation schedule on farm 
improvements used by the husband? 

No. The widow must establish a 
fair market value of the depreciable 
property. (This would ordinarily be 


he appraised value at date of death.) 
Then she estimates the number of 
vears of useful life and reciates 


. > . 

Can all the purchase cost of dairy 
cows be recovered at the time of 
the sale of the cows or does a farm- 
er have to set up an annual depre- 
ciation schedule based on the length 
of life in order to recover the cost 
on the cash basis of filing a tax 
return? 
purchased for dairy or 
breeding purposes are subject to the 
depreciation. At the 
time the cows are sold, the cost 
reduced by depreciation al- 
allowable from the date of 


Cows 


illowance for 


must be 
lowed or 


purchase to date of sale, regardless 
of whether de pre iation was claimed 
on the returt 

* ¢ « 


I got a notice to appear before a 
collector and he says for me to 
bring mv accounts for 1946, 1947, 
1948, 1949, and 1950. Is there a law 
that he cannot go back farther than 
three vears? 

The law gives the government 
is filed 
your return 


amount of gross in- 


three years after your return 
in which to examine 
If you omit an 
come which is 


more than 25 per 


cent of the total gross income re- 


ported, the government has five 
irs to make additional assessment 
ot tax. 
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Dr. Huffman examines rumen contents. Research workers hope to unlock the door to better feeding. 


We Feed The “BUGS” 


And when we learn how to feed 
the plants and animals in the 
cow's rumen, the course of 
world history may be changed. 


by C. 9. Huffman and 
Wayne E. Swegle 


TUDIES of what goes on inside the dairy 
cow may bring about a revolution in agri- 
culture. The results may rival the develop- 
nent of atomic energy in the field of physics. 
They may quite possibly change the nutritional 
tandards of the world—even help write new 
es in the history of mankind. 

The research includes a study of plants and 
animals so small they can’t be seen by the naked 
ve Many of them haven't been named—some 

iven't even been found with microscopes but 

known to exist. 

New scientific methods are being developed to 
d in the studies. Although cattle and sheep are 
the main objects of research now, results of the 
vork probably will affect every class of live- 

ck. Agricultural research workers who work 

developing crops are vitally concerned. Work 
the field of soil conservation and land use 

iv take on entirely new aspects. And the de- 
pments from these studies may involve more 
rmers than any other agricultural development 
nistory 
Here are a few facts that studies of the inner 
rkings of the dairy cow’s digestive tract have 

vered., 

Huffman is Professor of Dairy Husbandry 


Swegle is Assistant Extension Editor at 
State College. 


One is that feeding bossy extra amounts o 
protein concentrate while she’s eating plenty of 
good legume or grass pasture usually does the 
farmer more good than it does the cow. That's 
because the dairy cow has such an efficient 
manufacturing plant for making protein. But it 
makes the farmer think he’s doing a better job 


A walking vitamin factory ... 

The dairy cow also carries a vitamin factory 
with her at all times and doesn’t need to visit 
the corner drug store to get her supply of thia- 
mine, riboflavin, niacin, panothenic acid, vitamin 
B vitamin K, biotin, and many others. The 
value of cow manure as a supplement to swine 
and poultry rations has recently been demon- 
strated 

Another startling fact, although not so im- 
portant in itself, is that dairy cows get part of 
their food by eating animals 

An amazing prediction to most dairy farmers 
is this. In the past it has been customary to 
balance the ration of the dairy cow without tak- 
ing into consideration the microscopic plants and 
animals inside her. It now appears that ad 
vances in cattie and sheep nutrition hinge on 
learning how to balance the diets of these tiny 
living creatures in the rumen of the cow 

You can get an idea of the tremendous possi 
bilities of the studies of the dairy cow’s insides 
when you look at some records. In 1949 a Hol 
stein in New Zealand produced 938 Ibs. fat in 
300 days on twice a day milking. Two years 
before that the same cow produced 932 Ibs. fat 
when milked twice a day for 286 days. The out- 
standing thing about that is that this cow wasn't 
fed a mouthful of grain—just grass and hay 

That may look like an exceptional case, but 
look at the rest of the herd. The 43 cows in 
that herd were milked twice a day for an av- 
erage of 290 days. Cows in the herd averaged 
532 Ibs. fat and without a single mouthful of 
grain concentrate or protein supplement! 

New Zealand isn’t the only place where such 
things happen either. Herds in the United States 
are also doing some surprising things without 
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ot The Cow 


being fed grain. For instance, a herd of 15 cows 
in the Rocky Mountain area averaged 376 Ibs 
fat a year. One cow in the herd produced 510 
Ibs. fat in a year--they ate no grain but they 
got plenty of alfalfa hay. But as a matter of 
hay wouldn't have been called a good 

hay by most farmer It contained 34 per cent 
crude fiber on a dry basis. Which gets us to 
the heart of the story 

These phenomenal records on roughage alone 
cannot be explained on the basis of chemical 
analysis, grade or forage or by any other known 
means of judging feeding value. There is no 
doubt that many unknown factors in feed are 
needed for efficient milk production These 
factors may be required by the tiny animals and 
plants in the cow's digestive tract, or by the 
cow, or by both 

These studies we've been talking about are 
aimed at finding out what these factors are, 
where they occur in nature, how to best use 
them and just what they will do. If agricultural 
researchers can 
can predict the total benefits to farmers and to 
mankind 


uncork those secrets no one 


In heavily populated areas of the world, grass- 
land farming is not practiced because too much 
of the digestible energy of grass and legume crops 
and grains is lost when such feeds are fed to 
livestock 

In short, the problem of adding meat and milk 
to the diets of persons in these heavily populated 
areas of the world hinges on finding ways to more 
efficiently change crops to milk and meat It's 
not only necessary to make two blades of grass 
grow where one grew before it's also impor- 
tant to find the best blades of grass for making 
meat and milk, and how to fit them ‘to the ani- 
mal's digestive tract so the job can be done with 
the fewest blades 


Let’s loek inside the cow ... 

Since the stakes are so high let's see why ru- 
minants — dairy cattle, in this case — offer such 
great promise for more efficient production of 
milk and meat from hay and (Turn to page 32) 
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Seasonal reminders and research notes for the dairyman 
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More Milk 


from Winter Grazing 


In Tennessee they recommend one acre per cow 


of Balbo rye and crimson clover... one-third 


more milk on less labor and cheaper shelter. 


ITH higher feed costs and a growing la- 

bor shortage, every dairyman would like 

to find a way to boost milk production 
as much as 33 per cent. On the basis of tests 
conducted at the Middle Tennessee Experiment 
Station, there is a way of getting the job don 
and it involves less labor than the conventional 
barn feeding method 

By providing at least one acre of productive 
winter pasture per cow plus stored roughage 
grain according to milk production, and moderate 
housing for severe weather, milk production was 
increased from 10 to 33 per cent per cow. 

These results are based on tests over a number 
of years, in which three groups of Jersey cows, 
divided as equally as possible with respect to 
previous production, lactation, age, and weight, 
were used. 


How Experiment Was Set Up 


The experiment was set up as follows: 

Group I was the check group . barn housed 
at night with access to a dry lot in the daytime 

Group II was turned on early-planted Balbo 
rye and crimson clover pasture for 3—5 hours 
daily, except when rain was actually falling or 
ice or snow covered the ground 

Group III had access to Balbo rye and button 
clover pasture continuously except at milking 
time or when the ground was covered with ic« 
They had access to a shelter shed closed on t} 
north and east sides 

All cows were fed grain according to produc- 
tion plus 10 pounds of corn silage each daily 
and all the alfalfa-orchard grass hay they would 

rhe grain mixture consisted of 40 parts each 
of ground grain sorghums and oats, 18 parts eot- 
tonseed meal, and 2 parts minerals. It contained 
13.5 per cent digestible protein. 


Pastures Planted in September 


The pasture crops were planted by the middle 
of September each year following a sorghum 
crop on disced Emory and Maury silt loam soil 
No fertilizer was used, since the soil was high in 
hosphoric acid, potassium, and had been ma- 
ured. Before the first grazing took place on 
November 1 each fall, a good sod had formed 


r 
i 
I 





Group Group Group 


Per Cow I lu Il 
Weight, Ibs. ; 846 832 794 
Gain in weight, Ibs 1-16 1? 7 
i‘; fat-corrected milk 3,016 4,440 4,073 
Grain consumed, Ibs 1277 1,517 1,369 
Hay consumed, Ibs 3,505 2,206 2,398 
Silage consumed, Ibs 1,485 1.485 1.485 


$98.35 S86.03 $84.47 
at $3.60 cwt... $114.99 $180.93 $165.85 


2eturns over feed cost $48.64 $94.90 $81.38 





I 
Value for pasture oeant $46.26 $32.74 


by Re H. Lush 


and the growth was from 6—S8 inches. About 0.6 


to 0.8 acres were available per cow, with no ro- 
ition ot cows 

\s seen from Table I, Group II produced 30 
per cent more milk, ate 37 per cent less hay, 


returned more above feed costs than either 
groups. Group III also produced 
ficiently than Group I and did not lose 


weight. There was no serious trampling of the 


ul otner 


pastures by either group 
I second test was conducted during the un- 
usually mild and wet winter of 1949-50, when 
there was about 20 inches of rainfall during Jan- 
uary and February. As you will see in Table 
2. the winter grazing groups did much better 
the barn-fed cows, Group II producing 66 
per cent more milk while eating 39 per cent 
less hay than Group I; Group III produced 30 
per cent more milk and ate only 16 per cent as 


The average cow in both pasture groups re- 
turned S71 more above feed costs, maintained 
nearly the same weight, stayed cleaner, and re- 
quired less labor than the average barn-housed 
cow. 

The third test was during 1950-51, a period of 
unusually severe ice and snow. Group II again 
produced 18.6 per cent more milk while consum- 
ing 82 per cent as much hay as those barn-fed 
Due to the cold weather and substitution of less 
hardy LeConte oats for Balbo rye, Group IIT had 
rather poor pasture after the first two months of 


grazing. These cows produced nearly 8 per cent 
less milk than Group I, but each consumed about 
1.000 pounds less hay, thus giving about the 


same returns over barn feed cost. 
Averaged 33°° More Milk 


Averaging the three tests, the cows on pasture 
3s to 5 hours daily averaged 33 per cent more 
milk, ate 31 per cent less hay, and returned 33 
cents more per day above feed costs than the 


Those on pasture continuously with only a shel- 


ter and averaged 10 per cent more milk, ate 54 
per cent less hay and returned 26 cents more per 
day al eed costs than the barn-fed cows 

Thus the average cow on both pasture sys- 


tems returned $37.87 more above feed costs, 


_ | Table |} — Second Test 1949-50 


Group Group Group 





Per Cow I II III 
Weight, Ibs. 780 $11 830 
Gain in weight, Ibs. +-45 +5 +42 
1 fat-corrected milk 2,494 4,140 3,230 
Grain consumed, Ibs. 722 906 773 
Hay consumed, Ibs. . 4540 2,797 740 
Silage consumed, Ibs. 1,414 1,414 1,414 


$74.16 $58,29 $37.63 
$98.71 $164.50 $127.65 
$24.58 $102.21 $90.02 
$77.65 $65.44 


Cost of feed 
Value of milk at $3.60 
Returns over feed cost 


pasture — 








This is part of the group of cows that grazed on early- 
planted Balbo rye-crimson clover pasture 3-5 hours daily 





This is the shelter shed used for Group III throughout the 
grazing experiment. The north and east sides are closed. 


maintained better production and nearly the 
same weight, stayed cleaner, and required less 
labor and housing costs than those barn-fed. The 
average feed replacement value was $13.84 for 
Group II and $16.32 for Group III. 


Recommend One Acre Per Cow 


It was observed that there was not enough 
grazing available in either field after two months 
under the system of stocking and grazing used 
This is why it is recommended that at least one 
acre of pasture per cow be provided, plus hay 
and silage, and grain according to production. 
Even though you may not be able to provide all 
the winter pasture needed, even a_ limited 
amount is very important 

One thing the experiments did not clearly 
show ... whether the excellent results of Group 
II were due to the system of daily pasturing and 
night housing or superiority of Balbo rye and 
crimson clover over rye or oats and button clo- 
ver. It did indicate, however, that Jersey cows 
require very little expensive shelter if some win- 
ter pasture and other feeds are available for 
economical milk production, THE END 


Table Ill — Third Test 1950-51: | 


Group Group Group 


Per Cow I TI Ill 
NS, I ae 818 832 845 
Loss in weight, Ibs. —8 9 32 
4% fat-corrected milk 3,789 4,495 3,507 
Grain consumed, Ibs. . 898 955 868 
Hay consumed, Ibs. 3,236 2,661 1,776 
Silage consumed, Ibs. 1,510 1,510 1,510 


Cost of feed 

Value milk at $3.60 cwt 
teturns over feed cost 

Value for pasture — $34.64 $.56 
“% of feed from pastures.. — 21.1 22.2 


$71.59 $68.17 $61.14 
$149.43 $182.65 $139.54 
$77.84 $114.48 $78.40 
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‘‘How We Raise Our Calves’’ 


Here is what our panel of experts say concerning 


their calf raising program. This is the third of 





ten articles by The Hoard’s Dairyman Round Table. 
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stall is washed and disinfected after 


maternity 
i calving. 

HITZ: As soon as the calf arrives we make 

sure there is no mucous in the mouth or over the 

prevent breathing. The cow is given 

warm water (she will usually drink about 10 gal- 

ind followed with one-half bushel of soaked 

We generally keep the cow tied until the 

th is passed and removed from the stall 


nose to 


@ How long do you leave the calf with its dam 


after birth? 
Iwo days was the average given by the group, 
ough Ben Friederichs said, “Not over 24 
rs,” and Bill Hitz answered, “From 3 to 5 
days, depending on the time of year and condi- 
of the calf.” 


@ After removing the calf from its dam, is it 
kept in an individual stall? 

The only one answering “No” to this question 
is Bill Hitz of Iowa who uses the’ colony stalls, 
with 3 to 4 calves to a stall. The pens are 8’x10’ 
and he uses the deep litter system in winter with 
added on top. 


ary straw 
@ Describe the type of stall you have found 
that works out best. 


SWEET 


ons that can be 


A pen 4'x4’ with removable solid par- 
thoroughly sterilized. We 


prefer a solid floor and daily cleaning. 
WILLIAMS: 4’x6’ and calves are turned out 

inte unshine after they are a few days old. 

After a couple of weeks 4 or 5 are put in a pen 


and fed in stanchions 

SLY: Pens are about 5’x7’ with concrete floors, 
bedded deep. They have solid partitions with 

itted gates to give good air circulation. 

FRIEDERICHS: The pens are 6’x6’ with solid 
veneer partitions (4’ high) and front of pen has 
open calf stall paneling. The floors are cement 
with a slight slope towards a center drain. We 
keep a thick covering of wood shavings in the 
pen to keep the calf warm and dry. 

HARBER: We use 3’x6’ stalls that have 3 solid 
sides, fourth side open to the South, except for 


the bottom half. This prevents drafts, yet lets 


Also On The Round Table... 


BILL HITZ, an lowa Guernsey breeder who owns Rosebud Farm with his father. 
A former 4-H club member, Bill has been a keen student of breeding and man- 
agement and has developed one of the outstanding small herds in the Midwest. 


A. W. SWEET, one of the most prominent Jersey breeders in the Pacific North- 
west. Sweet Jersey Farm is the home of some of the breed's highest producers 
The milking herd consists of 45-50 cows. 


in the 305-day, 2x milking division. 


C. R. HUSTON, manager of Franchester Farms, Ohio, one of the nation's leading 


Guernsey breeding establishments. 


has been at Franchester since 1925 and is a well known judge for all breeds. 





The upper half is hinged 
or may 
built 


easily 


sun in the upper half 
on a door that lets down in cold weather 
be left up in nice weather. These 
with three to a unit, on runners, so are 
moved. The dirt floor is covered with straw and 
kept dry by adding straw as needed. The pens 
are placed on a high spot, near the milking barn 

HUSTON: Pens are 4’'x6’, with solid partitions 


pens are 


Calves are on metal mats, 8 inches off the ce- 
ment floor. They always have dry beds and 
plenty of ventilation 

MEYER: Our calf barn is a frame building 
with glass on the South, straw overhead to equal- 
ize the temperature, and an 18” cinder floor 
which we try to keep bedded. The individual 
stalls are 4’x8’ with slatted partitions. There is 


no cross draft and pneumonia is practically un- 
Known to us, 

BOWLING: 44” wide, 50” long 
partitions 32” high and cement floor 


Solid wood 


@ What do you feed the newborn calf? 


HITZ: We use the nurse cow system, also feed 
ground corn and oats and a commercial calf 
starter. 

SWEET: Nearly all of our calves are raised 


on nurse cows for 2 or 3 months 

WILLIAMS: 4 lbs. of the dam's milk at each 
feeding. 

SLY: About 1% to 2 qts. whok 
pt. water, twice daily. 

FRIEDERICHS: The calves are started with 
3 to 4 lbs. of mother’s milk per feeding, twice 
daily. After 10 days we pick low test milk for 
all the calves 

HARBER: One quart of 
daily for the first few days 

HUSTON Colostrum 
whole milk fed about three 
the calf and how it grows 

MEYER: A maximum of 5 Ibs. whole milk per 
feeding whole milk fed about 8 weeks, ex- 
cept in cases of weak calves. 


BOWLING: The calf is with the dam 3 or 4 


milk and 15 


mother’s milk twice 


from its mother 
months, depending on 


days, and is hand-fed 2 quarts whole milk per 
day. If colostrum is available, it is included in 
limited 


the calf's milk. Whole milk is fed in 


Guernsey herds in the West. 





BEN FRIEDERICHS, who, 
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amounts for 3 to 4 months but at 3 weeks of age, 
a milk substitute and water are added to milk 


@ When do you begin feeding hay? How much 
of what type is fed? 

HITZ: We immediately offer our calves choice 
alfalfa, free-choice 

SWEET: As soon as the calf will eat it, we 
give it grass and fine legume hay, free-choice 

WILLIAMS: We brome or prairie hay 
before our calves from the start and they are fed 
all they will clean up 

SLY: At two weeks of age we feed soft, green 
mixed hay at will 

FRIEDERICHS 
we feed home raised, fine 
at all times. 

HARBER: The third day we 
handful of native prairie hay, or sometimes early- 


have 


After the calf is 8 days old 
gLTass hay free-choice 


give the calf a 


IN THE NEXT ISSUE the Round Table 
will answer some 20 important questions on 
heifer management. They outline a complete 
feeding program for heifers to the age of 
freshening and detail the way 
heifers should be handled before freshening, 


discuss in 


They only nibble on it at first, but 
is kept before them 


cut oat hay 
as they begin to eat it it 
constantly 

HUSTON: They have bright timothy and clover 
hay before them after they are a week old. 
They are fed all they will eat but new, clean hay 
is given at each feeding. 

MEYER: We offer early-cut timothy that has 
been through the hay crusher immediately and it 
is always feed what they will 
clean up and prefer any hay to alfalfa for calves. 

BOWLING: When about 10 days of age we 
give all the mixed grass hay with limited amounts 
of legumes the calves will consume 


accessible. We 


@ What does the grain mixture consist of and 
how much do you feed? 

FRIEDERICHS: 
lbs. millrun, 200 Ibs. rolled 


The mixture consists of 100 
(Turn to page 30) 





SCOTT MEYER, prominent 


A graduate of Ohio State University, “Hap” with his brother, owns Holstein breeder in the 
Western Glow Farms, Inc., state of Missouri, who has 
one of the outstanding had a lifetime of experi- 


ence with Holstein cattle. 






Most dairymen think of Dr. Stephen 
Babcock only as the inventor of the 
Babcock test. He was also the “‘fath- 
er of vitamins.” Yes, he even wrote 


a biography of John L. Sullivan. 


by Belly CaAsA Willoughby 


nm July 2, 
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Babcock Hall the new dairy 


consin campus said to be 





industry building on 


The Laughing 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Saint of Science 


who did the basic research which lead to the 
discovery of vitamins. 

de Kruif, also in “Hunger Fighters,” which 
vas written in 1928, while Babcock was still 


living, said, “The outstanding thing about him, 
aside from his roaring laugh that may explode 
at most dignified and embarassing moments, is 
the way he has always kicked fame in the face.” 

The late Dr. Glenn Frank, speaking at Bab- 
cock’s funeral, called him “the laughing saint of 
science 
1843 on a farm in New York State, 
also later lost an eye because of a 
Babcock studied at Tufts college and 
it Cornell, then went to Germany to the classes 
f great-domed Teutons” who were going to 
brew better milk than cows do and produce bet- 
ter food in their laboratories than nature could 
from the earth. 
All food, they said, was protein, fat, carbohy- 
ates, salts, and water, so if they produced 
thin artificially and fed them to animals 
ind people in the proper proportions, farms 
vould become things of the past 

Babcock soaked up all he could of their 
theories, acquired a PhD at Gottingen, and came 
home with his mind full of questions and doubt. 


Born in 
where he 
bee sting 


these 


He felt, rather than thought at that time, that 
the kind of food we eat must make some dif- 
rence that certain foods had an unknown 


x" in them which made the difference between 
well nourished animals and humans and those 
with what is now called “hidden hunger.” 

He went to work at an experiment station in 
Northern New York and when his boss told him 
to do the chemistry for some food digestion ex- 
periments he was making along the same lines 
the Germans were, Babcock had his chance. He 
lid the chemistry with meticulous accuracy but 
in his own way, and eventually proved that soft 


oal and other inedible matter had the same 
ood value, according to his boss’ standards and 

tests, as the food he was proposing to feed cows 

hen he laughed uproariously at the discomfited 
mentists 


In 1888 Dr. Babcock went to Wisconsin to be- 
me pre agricultural chemistry 


ywlessor ol 


To stop skimming and watering ... 


(ne day his boss there, W. A. Henry, first 
n of the Wisconsin Ag school, said to him: 
What our state needs more than anything is a 
practical test for the amount of fat In 
business all over the coun- 
The butter factories are 
ng the farmers by the pound for milk. You 
© What that means! The fellows who bring in 
milk, even the crooks who skim the cream 
water it, get as much as the 


The creamery 
to pot 


milk, or 








the University of Wis- 
the most modern building of its kind in the world. 








farmer whose milk runs five pounds of fat to 
the hundred. We should pay them for the fat, 
but there’s no test for it. The honest men aren't 
taking their milk to the creameries any more.” 

Babcock went to work on the idea and within 
a year had perfected the butterfat test which 
made him world-famous almost instantly, where- 
upon he gave fortune one of his lustiest kicks. 

At the end of his report on his invention he 


wrote, “In the hope that it may benefit some 
who are striving to improve their stock and en- 
able creameries to avoid the evils of the present 
system, the test is given to the public And 


he refused to patent it 
This was the real beginning of the 
dairy business, and ex-Governor Hoard 


American 
who was 


a religious man, is said to have exclaimed: “‘The 
Babcock test has made more dairymen honest 
than the Bible ever has.” 
Refused to take a cent... 

Not only did Babcock refuse to patent this, 


his most famous invention, but he also refused 
to patent or to take a cent for anything 
Which he did which might be of benefit to hu- 
manity. And what fame came to him came be- 
cause he could not avoid it. He always tried to 
give the credit to others for anything he did. 

Despite his refusal to make money on his in- 
ventions, however, he left a fortune of around 
$140,000, most of which has gone to the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin since. This he amassed al- 
most entirely through thrift and business acu- 
men, saving, and investing constantly and con- 
servatively 

In the meant:me, in 1907, he was able, after 
dreaming of it for 26 years, to start a test 
which was the basic experiment which led to the 
discovery of vitamins, an achievement less famous 
than his milk test machine but perhaps in some 
ways even more important 


else 


He had tried once before, in 1901, to get such 
a test going but without enough backing. Re- 
membering his discovery at the experiment sta- 
tion in New York, he had thought that if he 
could feed a group of cows experimentally—giv- 
ing each of them only one kind of feed instead 
of a varied diet, as practical farmers fed their 
stock—-he might learn if the kind of feed, and 
not just the quantity, really made a difference 
in the well-being of animals 


“Fool experiment” killed a cow... 


W. L Carlyle, then professor olf 
bandry at Wisconsin, ‘loaned’ 
when one of them died in 
diet of oats alone, he 
back “before the fool experiment 
So Babcock wasn't able to prov 
though he still cherished it 

By 1907, 
the spirit of 
Wisconsin. When two of 


animal hus- 
him two cows, but 
three months on a 
took the remaining one 
kills it, too.” 
his theory, al- 
however, young men who appreciated 
scientific exploration had come to 
them, E. B. Hart, bril- 


liant bio-chemist, and George C. Humphrey, the 
new professor of animal husbandry, heard of the 
fool” experiment and what Babcock hoped it 
might show, they began to agitate excitedly to 
try it again. After a bit Babcock, busy with 
many other experiments by then, told them to 
go ahead and try it if they could get the cows 


They did—16 five-month-old calves, this time 

and divided them into groups of four each. 
Then, under Babcock’s direction, one group was 
fed only corn—corn meal, corn stover, corn glu- 
ten. The second group got a diet of wheat, the 
third one of oats, and the fourth was given a 
mixture of one-third each of corn, wheat, and oats 

At the end of a year the 16 were all about 
weight and there were only 
differences in them otherwise. 


equal in size and 
slightly noticeabl 
Those on the 


wheat fed ones had a (Turn to page 34) 


corn diet had glossier coats, the 
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Better Than Money In The Bank 


The income tax people received a les- 
son in dairying when they checked 
Olin Cleverly’s tax return last year. 


biy Jon Malpin 


NE swallow doesn’t make a summer is a 

favorite saying of Olin H. Cleverly of 

New York, owner of Airy Ridge Farm. 
He doesn’t feel that one high herd average or a 
few outstanding cows mean a good herd. But 
now that his 38 cows averaged 536 lbs. fat in 
1950, which made the third time since 1944 that 
they went over the magic 500-pound mark, he 
still tries to shrug off his latest achievement by 
Saying, “I don’t know anything about cows.” 

In 1944 the herd averaged 506 Ibs. fat and 
came back the next year with 521 lbs. Since 
then the herd has averaged between 475 and 500 
Ibs. fat until 1950 when they produced 14,500 Ibs. 
milk with a 3.69 per cent test to make the latest 
fat record 
The Airy Ridge herd is unique in many ways 

which makes these records even more outstand- 
ing. The records mentioned above were made by 
cows that were all bred on the farm and which 
all descended from two purebred Holstein cows 
purchased in 1918 and 1919. No cows have been 
purchased since 1932 and the descendants of 
those purchased before then have long since been 
weeded out as undesirable. 


Artificial daughters take over... 


With the exception of one cow, the 38 nead 
that made the herd record in 1950 were daugh- 
ters of the bulls used by the New York Artificial 
Breeders Cooperative. Of the 80 head of stock on 
the farm today, 76 of them are from artificial 
insemination. Three are from home bred sires 
that were sons of the bulls used at N.Y.A.B.C. 
One cow still remains in the herd that was sired 
by the last outside bull used. 

This last bull as well as all others used on the 
farm during the ten-year period between 1932 
and 1942 was owned by the First Onondaga Hol- 
stein Bull Association. Olin was a member of 
this bull ring until it disbanded in 1942, when 
he started using artificial insemination almost 
entirely. The bulls owned by the group were a 
great help in getting the herd started on the 
road to high records. 

The last bull that was used in this herd was 
King Ormsby Ideal 87th. He had 12 daughters 
that averaged 16,524 lbs. milk and 609 lbs. fat on 
a mature equivalent basis. This was an increase 
of 4,353 lbs. milk and 181 Ibs. fat. Unfortunately 
he had gone to the butcher before his transmit- 
ting ability was found ou: 


Too much feed and fertilizer? 

All in all, the Airy Ridge herd is unique in 
many ways but the cows are no more so than 
their owner. He is what might be called “a 
rugged individualist.” Last winter when the in- 
come tax people called him in for a routine 
check of his tax return, they questioned some of 
his figures. They asked Mr. Cleverly if his pur- 
chases of feed and fertilizer had not been ex- 
cessive. In fact they didn’t believe the figures 
until the receipts were shown to them. The logic 
in Olin’s answer could be applied to all he does. 

He replied, “I'd rather feed my cows well and 
build up the fertility of my farm than put the 
money in the bank and have it taxed. Money put 
n increased production is a lot better than mon- 
ey in the bank.” 

The labor force on the farm is pretty much 
home grown, just like the cows. James Cleverly 
is the only son. He graduated in 1932 from the 
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Mr. Cleverly with the Airy Ridge milking herd on pasture. The cows had been in this field one week. 


agricultural school at Morrisville and since then 
except for a year at milk testing he has been 
home on the farm as the right hand man to his 
father. James, who is quiet and soft spoken, de- 
serves all the credit for the success of the herd, 
according to his father. Let credit go where 
credit is due, the fact remains it has been a 
family enterprise. 

Mrs. Cleverly keeps about 250 hens and takes 
care of the family garden. This is her part of 
the family business. She has had a busy life 
bringing up their four daughters and their only 
son. Now that her own children are all grown 
up she has ten grandchildren who keep her busy. 


In DHIA since 1932... 

Over the years the Cleverlys have been pro- 
gressive and have kept abreast of the times. 
They joined the Dairy Herd Improvement Associa- 
tion in 1932 and have had their herd on contin- 
ual test since then. The DHIA records and their 
herd analysis show some superior cow families 
as well as many outstanding individuals. This 
has been recognized by the artificial breeders 
cooperative which has purchased several young 
bulls from the herd for use in the statewide as- 
sociation. 

The farm in itself is not impressive. Until the 
spring of 1950 it consisted of 140 hilly acres of 
which only 70 were tillable. This was supple- 
mented with some outside land which was rented 
A 70-acre farm, a mile up the side road on which 
they live, was purchased recently, which despite 
its present low fertility should prove to be a 
valuable investment in years to come. 


New stalls reduced teat injuries .. . 


As the Cleverly herd has grown, they have 
felt the need for a larger and better stable. A 
new wing 37'x82’ was built on the old barn in 
1949. This now gives two rows of tie stalls 110 
feet long. The stalls vary in width from 4 feet 
4 inches to 5 feet 3 inches. The length of the 
platform runs from 5 feet 4 inches to 5 feet 10 
inches. This investment in large stalls has really 
paid off. Teat injuries in the old stable with its 
narrow stalls and short platforms used to be a 
critical problem. The first winter the herd was 
in the new barn only one teat was injured. 

The new barn is equipped with gutter clean- 
ers, ensilage carts, feed carts, and feed chutes. 
Olin mixes all the cow feed by hand and these 
feed chutes save him a great deal of work. He 
purchases corn and oats locally to supplement 
what is grown on their own farm. Distillers 
grains are purchased by the carload. Soybean 
meal is sometimes used for a protein supplement. 
The grain ration averages about 15 per cent 
crude protein. This may seem low but the cows 


are fed excellent alfalfa-brome hay and don't 
seem to suffer from a lack of protein. 

During the winter months the grain mixture 
is generally: 

400 Ibs. corn and cob meal. 

300 Ibs. heavy corn distillers. 

200 Ibs. ground vats. 

100 lbs. wheat bran 

When the cows are on pasture the ration con- 
sists of: 

500 Ibs. corn and cob meal. 

200 Ibs. oats. 

200 Ibs. heavy corn distillers 

When asked how much grain he feeds each cow 
Olin said, “I give each cow what she needs and 
then I give her a little more. I'd rather feed too 
much than too little.” 


Next step—better pastures ... 


The Cleverlys feel that the weak point in their 
operations is their pasture program. They have 
three permanent pastures for the milking herd 
which they rotate and clip at regular intervals. 
hey have top-dressed and limed these fields sev- 
eral times in the past ten years. Both superphos- 
phate and complete fertilizer have been applied 
at regular intervals. 

This spring ladino clover was broadcast on one 
of the pastures to see if they could supplement 
the wild white clover, bluegrass, and orchard grass 
mixture. Parts of these (Turn to page 21) 





Mr. Cleverly talks with the local technician in front of 
the old milk house. He feels that he wouldn't have the 
herd he has today if it weren't for artificial insemination, 
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Work bench area in the Berkheimer farm shop 
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HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Over half your farm investment is in 
buildings, machinery, and equip- 
ment. You can’t afford to be with- 
out a good farm shop if you want to 


keep your farm running smoothly. 


by Albert S$. Mowery 


Farm Shop 


tools Each shop will present an individual 


modate the daily service ol cquipmen 


Adequate size of wire is important to the 


yperation and performance of electi ‘ I 
nent. Consult your farm representative of y 
ocal power company for further details o 
Considerable thought should le riven to the 
ocation of fixed equipment in the shop. 7 
quipment would consist of such items as w 
venches, tool panels, storage bins and cabinet 


lectric welder, chain hoist, and certain pows 


em, but the general layout as presented he 
nay serve as a guide in plannin 
Welding, lubricati and air compressor equij 


ent should be located near the door to accon 


top welding table with wheels is ¢ enient 


i reneral met working tat 1 wel a 
velding A large wooden top bench alongs 
ide is convenient and conserves S] 
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the wall above the work bencl i ck il 
that the tools are readily act sible to t 
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Oily Rags Fire Hazard 
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be stored in tight metal cabinets. Oily ra 
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HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Oxy-acetylene and electric welding ovt- 
fits with a combination welding table. 


shovels, ropes, and the like may be hung on the 
rear wall as indicated in the drawing. As pipe, 
iron, and lumber come in lengths up to over 21 
feet, a rack should be attached along the one 
wall to store this material in a horizontal po- 
Sition, 

A heavy steel beam over the open work area 
would be desirable for using a chain hoist or a 
block and tackle. 

The location of power tools is important to 
safe operation and efficient use of the equip- 
ment. The saw, for example, should be placed 
as indicated in the drawing to permit ripping 
long boards by opening the small shop door 

The power equipment should also be easily 
disconnected so that it can be used in other 
buildings for construction and repair work. To 
conserve floor space, grinders and hand drill 
stands should be located on the wall bench. 


Practice Shop Safety 


Work around the shop can be very hazardous 
or it can be reasonably free of danger. 


Wear appropriate, close fitting clothin; 


Ne 


Be relaxed and at ease at all times whil 

working in the shop 

3. Wear the proper type goggles when using 
grinders, power saws, Welders, lathes, and 
the like. 
Do not carry shop tools in your pockets 

5. Keep floor clean and free of small blocks « 
wood, tools, pieces of welding rods, et 

6. Respect the safety of others working in the 

shop. 

Keep tool rests properly adjusved and clos 

to the zrinding wheel at all times 

8. Keep guards on tools when not in use, and 
use the guards whenever possible. 

9. Guard automatic equipment such as the ai 
compressor so that no one may be injured 
if it starts, thinking it to be off. 

10. Lock or protect power equipment against 
possible use by children playing in the shop 

11. Properly ground all electrical equipment. 

2. Do not spray paint or use gasoline in an 
unventilated shop. 

13. Keep paint can lids and the like tight at 
all times. 

14. Dispose of oily, greasy rags by burning 

15. Avoid hanging or storing things overhead o1 
on ceiling. 

.5. The wood chisel is the most dangerous o 
all hand tools—use it properly. 


1... Use drill press vise to hold small work when 
drilling 

i8. Use “pusher” stick for close ripping wor! 
on power saw. 





Suggested List of 


TOOLS and EQUIPMENT 


for the home farm shop on a good dairy farm. Purchase only good 
tools sold by reliable dealers. Don’t be penny wise and dime foolish! 


Stove—to heat shop 

Welding table—combination 
Anvil—100 Ibs. or larger 
Blacksmith’s vise—50 Ibs. or larger 
Machinist's vise—4” or 5” 

Power saw—10", 1 h.p., or larger 
Electric handsaw—7”" medium duty 

2 trailer cords—25' or longer 

Bench grinder—7”, 1/2 h.p., 3,450 rpm. 
Grinding wheel dresser—hooded 

Oil stone—combination, 2” x 6” 
Wire wheel, buffing—1” x 6” 

Drill press vise—3”" jaw opening 

2 tire gauges—air and solution 

2 hand grease guns—small type 
Gear puller—large, adjustable 
slacksmith’s hammer—82 oz. 

5 or more cold chisels—assorted 

3 or more drift punches—assorted 
3 or more center punches—assorted 
Lining-up punch—assorted 

Socket wrench set—3/8”" to 1-1/8” 
Open end set, 8 wrenches—5/16" to 1 
Monkey wrench—18 

Allen set, 7 wrenches—1/4" to 5/8” 
Locking type wrench—10" 

Pipe stock and dies—1/8” to 1-1/2” 
Soft faced hammer—16-0z. 
Hatchet—standard size 

Jack plane—2” blade, 14” long 
Block plane—6” 

Hand crosscut saw—8 point, 26” 
Hand ripsaw—6 point, 26” 

Coping saw—6-1/2" 

Compass saw—12” 

Hacksaw—12”", adjustable frame 
Saw filing clamp—homemade 


” 


Pipe vise—1/8” to 2” 

Pipe cutter—1/8" to 2” 

Pipe reamer—1/8” to 1-1/2” 

83 Pipe wrenches—12”, 18”, 24” 
Blowtorch—1 qt. size 

Tin snips, combination—3-1/4" jaw 
2 soldering coppers—2 Ib. and 3 Ib. 
Electric soldering iron—heavy duty 
2 slip joint pliers—-7” or 8” 
Electrician’s pliers—7” 

Wire pliers (fence)—9” or 10” 
Ezy-out-set—6 sizes 

Caliper, outside—10” 

Wrecking bar—24” 

Wing dividers—8” or 10” 

Cement trowel, square—12” 

Putty knife—stiff blade 

2 glass cutters—wheel type 

2 bar clamps—48” or larger 

Steel tape—25’ or longer 

Zigzag rule—6’ 

Brace for auger bits—10”, ratchet 
Expansive bit—1” to 3” 

2 screwdriver bits—3/8” and 1/2” 

2 counter sinks—1/2” and 3/4” 

2 nail sets—1/16” and 3/32” 

Auger bit file—triangle type 

2 Saw sets—handsaw and circular saw 
3 cabinet screwdrivers—4”, 6", 8” 

2 electrician’s screwdrivers—3”" to 6” 
Machinist's screwdriver—5" 

2 “Phillip” screwdrivers—Nos. 2 and 3 
Spiral ratchet screwdriver—17”" 
Carpenter's level—24” 
Drawknife—10” 

Framing square—24” x 16”, rafter table 
Combination square—9” 


Woodworking and metal working bench—combination 


Drill press—17”, slow speed 
Air operated grease gun—25-Ib. can size 
Oxy-acetylene welder with cutting attach- 


Lumber and metal storage rack—homemade 

Cabinet for storage or oils and paints—steel 

Tool panel or cabinet—homemade of wood 

Storage bins and shelves—assorted, homemade of wood 

Electric welder, A. C.—180 amp. or larger with flame torch 
Woodworking vise—9”" quick acting type 

2 or more clear goggles—cover spec type, shatterproof lens 

2 electric hand drills—1/2”" and 5/8”, medium duty 

Electric hand drill stand—for 5/8” drill 

Air compressor—1/2 h.p. or larger, portable air tank preferred 
Paint gun for above compressor—1 pt. external mixing type 
Heavy duty tractor jack—3 ton, hydraulic 

2 or more ball peen hammers—16 oz. and 28 oz. 

Handled chisel cold cutter—1-1/4”" or larger 

Bolt cutter (clipper)—30”, side cutter 

3 or more drift punches, regular—assorted 

Tap and die set (screw plate)—1/4" or 3/4” N.C. 

Box-end set, 6 wrenches—3/8”" to 7/8” 

1 or more adjustable end wrenches—6”, 8”, 10”, 12” 

Fire extinguishers, 1 or more—carbon dioxide 

1 or more mill files—assorted 8” and 12” 

3 or more round files, metal—assorted 6", 10", 12” 
6 or more saw files—assorted tapers, 5” to 8” 

Set of twist drills, carbon or high speed—1/8” to 
6 or more Twist drills over 1/2”—assorted, 9/16”, 5/8”, 11/16", 3/4”, 7/8”, 1”, high speed 
Feeler gauge (thickness)—.002” to .025” 

2 cement trowels, pointed—5” and 10-1/2” 

5 paint brushes—assorted 1/2” to 3 

1 or more hand screw clamps, “C”—4”, 6”, 8” 

1 or more steel tapes (push-pull) —6’ or 8’ 

Set of auger bits—1/4" to 1” by 16th 

2 wood rasps—8”" and 10”, half round 

1 or more claw hammers—16 0z., bell face, curved claw 


1/2” 


Additional Tools and Equipment That Might Be Desirable 
for Certain Types of Shop Work 


Tire solution pump—1/4 h.p, 
Volt meter—110-220 A.C. 
Ampere meter—A. C. 20 amp. 


ment—complete set Revolution speed counter 
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Prest-O-Lite outfit—5-in-1 outfit or equal 
Chain hoist—1/2 ton or larger 
Jointer—6” 

Portable grinder—7”, disc type 


Forge 
Metal lathe—11” swing, 36” bed or larger 
Power hacksaw—12” or 14” 


19. Keep fire extinguisher in werking conditio: 
—carbon dioxide type is preferred becaus 
of gasoline fires and electrical wiring in ths 
shop. 

20. Keep First Aid Kit handy and properly 
equipped. 























JUDGE THESE GUERNSEYS 


Ist Class, 22nd Annual Cow Judging Contest, Official Entry Blank, Page 25 
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You can help preserve that freedom through sound soil conservation! 


10, 1952 


These four Farmer-Statesmen 
found the "Roots of Freedom’ in the soil! 


—GEORGE WASHINGTON 


-THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Your freedom .. . America’s freedom . . . is rooted 
in the topsoil! 

Washington knew this when he spoke out for soil 
conservation. Jefferson, Roosevelt and Lincoln knew 
it when they spoke for agriculture. Because they were 
farmers themselves, all four knew that hunger and 
poverty breed war and strife . . . that food and the 
products of the farm are powerful weapons for peace 
and freedom. They knew, too, that America’s agricul- 
ture and the enterprising American farmer were, and 
are, keys to American greatness... that the industry 
of the soil was, after all, the basic industry of any 
nation. 

Today, those things... the peace and freedom that 
hinge on farm production... are in the hands of you, 
the American farmer. That is why soil conservation is 
important both to you and to America. 

Year afrer year more of America’s future washes 
away—needlessly. Is anything being done about it? 
Yes, thousands of modern farmers like yourself are 
seeing the need for sound conservation practices 
and are attacking the problem. Typical are the farmers 
who have organized and manage 2300 non-political 
Soil Conservation Districts. Sure, it has cost them 


—THOMAS JEFFERSON 


—ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


some money as an Original investment. But ask a soil 
conservation man and he'll tell you that his land pays 
him many times over what he puts into it. Increased 
production pays back the principal plus increased 
yields. Then too, the generations of the future who 
will continue to live by the land, will benefit as even 
you do. 

If you are interested in the program of Soil Con- 
servation Districts, see your MM dealer today or write 
to the United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. Ask for complete information 
on establishing a soil conservation district in your 
neighborhood. You too, will find that the “Roots of 
and they will be 


Freedom” are in the topsoil 


stronger because of you. 
HELPFUL FACTS ABOUT SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS: 


® Soil Conservation Districts are made possible by your own 
state laws. 

® Operate independently of any federal law or regulation. 

®Do not handle any such federal programs as marketing 
agreements, market quotas, acreage allotments or crop 
insurance. 

® Get the conservation job done by local people through local 
effort in the American way. 
There is no charge for the technical and other district help 
that is available to apply a conservation plan to your farm. 
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Mr. J. A. Moussett of Basehor 
Dairy, Basehor, Kansas, who 
helped develop this dairy 


FEED A COW A MINUTE WITHOUT LIFTING 
OR SHOVELING GRAIN 


S intenn tes the Mussetts of Basehor 
Dairy ' nix ef jh fresh feed to 
feed 4¢ 1 never lifta pound 

loaded from their 

»vator which lifts 
ntilneeded. Levers 
yunts of grains into 


fgra 
ry tr . 


dum 


themto 


crop med } mT 

Krimg > ker ler mill, which opens 
hullssot y can be fully digested with- 
out w ’ Rolled and crimped grains 


dischorge into Davis batch feed mixer, 
where roughage and concentrates are 
added. After thorough mixing, eleva- 
tor returns freshly rolled and mixed feed 
into bin above milking parlor. In milk- 
ing parlor, Mr. Mussett turns a crank 
once to put each pound of fresh feed 
into feeder. No shoveling, mixing, or 
lifting ...and the whole installation costs 
less than the lowest priced automobile! 


FREE PICTURE BOOK SHOWS HOW 


WRAITH TODAY for big free 20- 


Shows entire automatic pushbutton dairy, 


Drudgeery Out of the Dairy”. 


lists the parts you need to baild your 
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m salt irom your orains, 


H.C. DAVIS SONS’ vert. Ha-1, 


page picture book, “How to Take 


own. and tells how to get full feed- 


BONNER SPRINGS, KANSAS 
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Save time and money. Have 
picleaner, healthier, more contented 
animals. Use a compact Andis clipper 
for horses, mules, cattle. Has powerful, 
fan-cooled, 110v AC-DC motor. Easy op- 
erating; uniform cutting. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Write for particulars and prices. 


ANDIS CLIPPER CO., Dept. 112-A Racine, Wisconsin 












Use CROWN INFLATIONS 
for Better Milking Efficiency 
... Longer life 
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CROWN DAIRY 
SUPPLY CO. 


326 WEST COLLEGE AVENUE ond 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN Suber Parte 






available... 
onstruction, at popular prices. Be sure to ask for CROWN 
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No matter what moke of milking machine you use, your local 
CROWN Dealer 


can supply you with the finest inflations 
GENUINE NATURAL RUBBER, advanced design 


inflations, tubing, gaskets, etc 
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How will you harvest 


The 1952 Forage Crop? 


Have trouble putting up good hay last year? Then plan 
now for two good crops this year instead of two poor ones. 


by C. M. 


OT too long ago farmers 

were handling the hay crop 

with hard labor and pitch- 
forks. Cocking the hay was consid- 
ered almost an essential in making 
good quality hay 

Many changes have come about in 
the last 50 years, almost all of them 
attempting to cut down on the hand 
labor required to harvest the bulky 
hay crop. 

Of the several methods where hay 
is stored under cover, the hayloader 
and slings or hay forks, or the buck- 
rake with slings are the two most 
common methods of handling loose 


hay. The baler is used to put up 
hay in a neat package for easy 
transportation or sale. The field 


chopper uses a minimum of hand la- 
bor, chopping and elevating the hay 
into self-unloading wagons from 
which it is blown into the barn. 

Of these four common methods in 
use in humid areas, the controversy 
waxes eloquent and long as to which 
is best. Studies to date indicate 
that there is a bigger difference be- 
tween operators using a given meth- 
od than there is between methods. 


Acreage and Harvest Machinery 


Where only small acreages of hay 
are to be harvested, the expendi- 
ture of large amounts of money for 
choppers, balers, blowers, and other 
mechanical equipment is generally 
not warranted. Depreciation on the 
machinery, interest, and repair charg- 
es make the hay harvesting cost too 
high per ton 

Probably with 50 tons or less, the 
hay should be fut up loose with 
either a hayloader or buckrak« 
Custom baling may be an alterna- 
tive but remember that poor quality 
hay will result if baled too wet or 
too dry. Likewise, leaving the bales 
in the field to dry out results usually 
in further weather damage from 


rain and sun. Even though put up 
in a neat package, the labor in- 
volved in storing is very little less 
than with loose hay 

Custom baling does little to im- 


prove quality and frequently results 
in lowering quality in humid areas 
over hay that is put up loose 

As you grow more forage, speed 
of harvest becomes necessary. More 
hay must be put up in a given length 
of time or the haying season must 
be lengthened so that the crop can 
be harvested over a longer period 
Where the equivalent of 100 tons or 
more of forage,—put up either as 


hay or silage,—must be harvested, 
choppers, blowers, and mow driers 
may be essential. This is particu- 


larly true where labor is scarce and 
high priced. The cost of making hay 
must be spread over a large num- 
ber of tons in order to make the 
purchase of high priced labor sav- 
ing machinery economical 

The chopper — blower — mow drier 
system helps to prevent undue 
weather damage and mechanical 
loss. The hay can be put in wetter 
and curing finished under cover 

Baling under conditions frequently 


encountered in humid areas does 
little to prevent weather damage 
and mechanical loss of hay. Where 


the volume of forage to be harvest- 
ed is large in relation to the avail- 


Harrison 


able equipment, part of the crop 
should be made into grass silage 


Ensiling Spreads Labor Load 


Putting up part of the hay crop 
as grass silage is a definite advan- 
tage on many farms. Weather con- 
ditions need not be ideal to harvest 
a part of the hay crop as grass si- 
lage. At times surplus pasture, be- 
yond the needs of the livestock in 
the first cutting season, may be en- 
siled and fed during late summer 
when pastures are short and unpro- 
ductive. When fed out, the silo may 
be refilled with corn in the fall. 

The haying crew can start to har- 
vest when the hay is ready rather 
than wait for that ideal haying 
weather which seldom comes at the 
proper time or lasts long enough. 
Once haying is started, it is often 
possible to store the forage as si- 
lage when weather is adverse and as 
hay if the weather permits 


The loss of leaves and fine stems 
is far less with a chopper—mow 
drier system aud a better quality 


product results when compared with 
conventional hay making in adverse 
weather. 


Machinery Use May Vary 


Mow driers and field choppers 
seem to go hand in hand where a 
large volume of hay must be handled 
in a period. The mow drier 
allows the hay to be put in at 35- 


short 


i0% moisture and haymaking can 
proceed even under weather condi- 
tions which are definitely unfavor- 


enough to 
finish cur- 


able for getting hay dry 
without a drier to 
ing under cover 

Hay stored 
stored safely 


store 


loose can usually be 
at 22-25 per cent mois- 


ture whereas baled hay must be 
approximately 20 and chopped hay 
18 per cent. The sooner hay can be 


safely put in, the less possibility of 
weather damage and loss caused by 
excessive handling in the curing 


process 


Advantages of Early Cutting 


Regardless of the system of forage 
harvest used, early cutting 
tain advantages other than spread- 
ing labor and machinery use more 
evenly over the haying season. Ear- 
ly cutting in the northern dairy 


has cer- 


states and adequate, safe storage 
whether it be in silo or barn allows 
for a faster recovery and larger 
quantity of second growth This 


may help considerably in providing 
much needed pasture in late summer. 

Late cutting quality 
of the forage and lessens the amount 
of second growth 


lowers the 


Early cutting may cut down some- 
what on volume in the first cutting 
and increase the second. Usually it 
results in harvesting two cuttings 
of high quality forage. Late cutting, 
however, makes for a larger first 
cutting of poorer quality forage with 
little if any second cutting. 

Plan early to do the job regardless 
of weather, and haymaking will be 
! The kind of silo, 
the type of hay and the 
type of machinery to use should be 
calculated to make the best quality 
forage with the least and the 
most economy. 


ess of a problem 


storage, 


loss 
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Rumblings of a 
Rambling Cow Tester 


by C. A. Claypool 


URING the past several weeks 
D I have been doing some test- 

ing in neighboring counties 
that have no testers. I have also 
visited several dairy farms looking 
for cows that I might purchase. I 
am finding that this column serves 
as a very good introduction at many 
After introducing myself, I 
often get the reply, “Oh, yes, I read 
your articles in Hoard’s Dairyman.” 
The old dairy farm magazine sure 
gets around. 


places 


” * 8 


Recently I was a guest at an 
adult evening class held in the local 
high school building. The subject 
under consideration on that occasion 
was grass ensilage. The instructor 
had been out around the community 
and secured a goodly number of 
samples; some from upright silos 
and others from the trench variety. 
About 25 or 30 fellows were present 
and shared in the discussions. Two 
things very much impressed me. 
One was the fact that such a large 
number of farmers in a single com- 
munity would get together to con- 
sider mutual problems, and try to 
find some of the answers. The other 
thing that claimed my attention was 
that the instructor found most of 
his text material in recent issues of 
Hoard’s Dairyman. Look them up 
if interested. 

> s o 

Not long since I spent three days 
doing a job of official testing at one 
of the state mental hospitals. There 
I found a herd of 108 fine registered 
cows well managed and well cared 
for. All the milk from this herd is 
pasteurized and bottled and used in 
the institution. Except for the op- 
eration of the milking machines and 
the actual feeding of the cows, pa- 
tients do the work around the dairy 
barns. I was never treated with 
greater consideration and, all-in-all, 
I found it a very interesting experi- 
ence. There was only one thing that 


I had against it. They milk at three 
o'clock in the morning and that is a 
time when all good cow testers 
should be in bed. 


+ * * 


One afternoon while we were 
milking at the state mental hospi- 
tal, one of the patients was talking 
about how difficult it is for those 
who are discharged from such insti- 
tutions to go out and find work and 
just consideration. He said, “When 
a fellow goes out from a place like 
this no one wants him.” Then he 
told of a recent experience to illus- 
trate his point. He said something 
like this: “A couple of weeks ago, 
So-and-So was discharged from here. 
Several days later he came by and 
stopped in. He was looking pretty 
bad. I had a nickel, some of the 
other fellows had a nickel or a dime 
apiece, and we got enough together 
so that he could buy a little some- 
thing to eat.” Here was a case of 
an unfortunate literally taking his 
last nickel to help another human 
being whom he considered more un- 
fortunate than himself. 

. > + 


The other night I was in a build- 
ing that appealed to me very much 
and which well illustrates what can 
be done in remodeling an old com- 
bination horse and cow barn into a 
neat appearing, convenient dairy 
barn. The principal items of ma- 
terial involved in the changeover 
were concrete, whitewash, and some 
good steel stanchions. Two rows of 
cows face each other along a feed- 
way of ample width. A milk room, 
with all necessary equipment, and 
some calf pens are across one side. 
A nice herd of Guernseys, plenty of 
electric light, and the white walls, all 
combined to make night milking a 
pleasure. The young fellow who op- 
erates the farm said, “Dad and I 
worked at it a long time, but we 
finally got it done.” 





Better Than Money In The 
Bank 


(Continued from page 15) 


pastures are quite steep and they 
hoped that by this method they could 
postpone plowing and reseeding to 
taller growing legumes. As it stands 
today, the cows are fed quite a bit 
of hay and silage in the barn when 
the pastures get short in midsummer 

The hay and grass silage situa- 
tion is very nicely taken care of 
with a mixture of alfalfa, clover 
and bromegrass. The seeding mix- 
ture consists of 8 lbs. alfalfa, 8 lbs 
bromegrass, and 4 lbs. medium red 
clover 

Haying starts early in June on 
Airy Ridge with the first hay cut 
going into the silo. This grass en- 
silage is generally fed to the cows 
is soon as the pastures are no long- 


er capable of satisfying them. The 
cows are also fed hay, when they 
will eat it, while on pasture. 

In the fall the silo is refilled 


with corn ensilage. Some corn is 
ilways left for husking but the silo 
comes first. 

Wants large cows... 


The heifers on the farm are 


purpose in 
Some 


raised, fed with one 
mind, to make large cows. 
dairymen do this by postponing the 
age which they breed their heifers 
and give them longer to grow. The 
Cleverlys plan to have a_ heifer 
large enough to breed at 15 months. 
A calf that is born in the spring or 
summer is generally carried over so 
it will calve in the fall. The av- 
erage age at calving for all first 
calf heifers would be less than 30 
months. 

There were 12 cows in the herd 
that made over 600 Ibs. fat in 1950 
All cows are milked twice a day and 
are bred to freshen within a year. 
Most herds have only a few out- 
standing individuals but at Airy 
Ridge they all seem to be uniformly 
good. Of course there are outstand- 
ing individuals such as Airy Ridge 
Posch Dad Boast Opal that made 
23,660 Ibs. milk and 910 lbs. fat in 
365 days as a three-year-old. 

Olin and James are very modest 
of their abilities as dairymen. They 
claim to know nothing about breed- 
ing and raising outstanding cows. 
The uniformly high production in 
this herd seems to have been brought 
about by many generations of good 
cows and good bulls accompanied 
by rigid selection to eliminate the 
poor producers. 


2) 


YOur tax 


and 


Your ...: 


The feeding program that is 
best for your neighbor's cows 
may not be the best for yours. 
That depends on the home- 
grown feed you now have and 
the size and production of 
each cow. 

Your Arcady dealer can 


recommend a feed and feed- 





ing program for your particu- 
lar need. See him today. Start 
getting more profit from your 


milk check. 


DIFFERENT 







Dairy Feeds 


Sup'R 16, 16%, 20%, 24%, 32% 
14% Fitting Ration 
Calf Starter and Calf Grower Pellets 
Sweet Mixing Feed 


sieedenden, ARCADY FARMS 
MILLING COMPANY 


A Feed and Feeding Program for Every Farm Need 





BACK YOUR FUTURE WITH 
U. S. DEFENSE BONDS 











PENDISTRIN | 


eM ololactal Mb ia-telstal tal adel a 


MASTITIS! 


Each tube contains 100,000 
units of PENICILLIN plus 100 mg. of 
DIHYDROSTREPTOMYCIN 


Ask your druggist for the new Squibb PENDISTRIN— 
a high potency combination of antibiotics—especially 
developed for difficult mastitis cases. Write for new, de- 
Scriptive literature on mastitis. E. R. Squibb & Sons, 
Veterinary and Animal Feeding Products Division, Dept. 
H1A, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y, 


4 trade-mark of B. R. Squibb & Sons 


S QUI BB —A NAME YOU CAN TRUST 
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we re using 


MORE MILK 
and we re wasting 


LESS SKIMMILK 


by Norris T. Pritchard 


and 


RE you drinking more milk 
eating more cheese and 
ream than you did a number of 


years ago? If you are, you are do- 
ing what most Americans are doing 
now. We are eating and drinking 


more of every major dairy product, 
except butter 

These increases in consumption 
have more than offset our losses re- 
sulting from our lower consumption 
of butter. This total incrs 
sumption has been made possible by 
reducing the amount of milk fed to 
livestock and wasted. The changes 
in the ways Americans use milk are 
among the most important dairy de- 
velopments of recent times 


ased con- 


In an earlier article in Hoard's 
Dairyman it was pointed out that 
one of the major causes of the 
rapid drop in butter consumption 
was shifts by consumers from but- 
ter to other dairy products. Now 
we shall examine some of thes 
changes in consumption and discus 
their apparent causes 


Increases from 11 to 722% ... 


While butter consumption fell 
more than 40 during this 27-year 
period (see table) uses of every 
other major product increased from 
11% to 22 In terms of amount 
of milk used, fluid milk and cream 
are now by far the most important 
having taken over first place fron 
butter about 15 years ago. In 1950 
more than 47°) of all the milk pro- 
duced in the United States was con- 
sumed in fluid form 

The marked increases in consump 
tion of five of the six major dairy 
products have more than olfset loss- 
es in milk uses resulting from the 
decreased demand for butter. This 
can be seen readily in the table 
which shows per capita uses of milk 
solids by major dairy products in 
1924 and 1950 

Total uses of nonfat milk solids 
per person in this country in 1950 
were nearly 48 pounds. This was 
26 higher than the 38 pounds con- 

imed per person in 1924. Uses ol 
butterfat remained almost unchanged 
at nearly 31 pounds per person pet 
yeal 

In other words, while the averag: 
American used about the same quan- 
tity of butterfat in 1950 as in 1924, 
he consumed, in various ways, the 
equivalent of about 12 more gallons 


of skimmilk 


Less skimmilk in feed trough 


‘ 


is increase in consumption ¢ 

did not come about becau 
farn produced a larger total sup- 
ply of milk per person in this coun- 
try. Milk production per capita in 
trv United States was ibout 8&1 





pounds in 1924 and about 798 pounds 
n 1950. The increases in human 
es of milk were made possible by 
reducing substantially quantities of 
skimmilk dumped into farm feed 
troughs and down city sewers 
The American dairy industry has 
always converted into human foods 
more than 97 of the butterfat pro- 
duced in this country. Large quan-| 
titie ‘ skimmilk, however, have | 
beet to livestock or wasted 
Ir 1924, only 52 of the tag 
ipply ¢ kimmilk of 
billion pounds was used for aise 
foods. In 1950, human uses of non-| 
fat milk solids were about 70‘ of | 
the total quantity produced 
We fed to livestock and wasted 
nearly 7.2 billion pounds less skim- 
milk in 1950 than we did in 1924. | 
This huge quantity was more than 
double the 1950 output of milk on| 
ill farms in Indiana 
Why are we consuming so much} 
more fluid milk, cheese, evaporated 
milk, ice cream, and dried milks? 
There are a number of plausible | 
inswers to this question. We can} 
discuss each only briefly. The most 
important appear to be: (1) con- 
umers are more aware of the food 
Values of dairy products; (2) better 
qualities of these products and im- 
proved chandising methods; (3) 
é im eart more money; 
1) lowe tail prices of dairy 
prod ct relativ 1 prices ol most 
other foods nd (5) wartime food | 
programs 
Customers better informed 
Nutritional education has had an 
influence on American eating habits. | 
Nutritionists, as a group, have urged 
for year to reduce our con- 
umption of fatty starchy high- 
calorie ods and to increase our 
consumption of foods high in other 
nportant nutrients. They have been 
ivil that most of us get more 
than enough calories but not enough 
the utrients which most dairy 
products made from whole milk and 
Kkimmill have n large quantities. 
Milk contains much valuable pro- 
teil a im, riboflavin, and other 
portant mine and vitamins 
Cor mer ppear o be becoming 
nerea y aware that dairy prod- 
ts are an excellent source of these 
essentia nutment 
Better quality products ... 


( th years, the dairy indus 

y | ! t strides in im 
proving qualities of the many prod 
icts it ‘hese improvements 
which are well known to everyon 
Ww tiv ] t indoubtedly have 
helped t xpand sales volumes 
H te have had 
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MEAT FOR YOUR HOME FREEZER 


The locker perator in your “ 
help you get the best results from y 
home freezer. He can show you why shar 
freezing, proper wrapping and pack n 
iS eMportant in Maimtamuing fresh flave 
longer in foods stored in home f c 
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nowever, no one can say with cer- 
inty Nevertheless, it is highly 
nprobable that evaporated milk 
would today be used so generally 


infant feeding without the im- 
provements in its quality that have 
been made during the past three 


decades 

Likewise much of the expansion 
of the cheese industry probably re- 
sulted from deve iopment ol processed 
cheeses and cheese foods, improve- 
ment in cheese quality, and adop- 
tion of consumer-size packages and 
other modern merchandising tech- 
niques. These are only twe of many 
examples of improved products and 
merchandising that appeir to have 
been successful in increasing uses 


of dairy products 


Consumers have more money... 


Another important factor boosting 
the sales of many dairy products 
Is the enormous Tris¢ in consumer 
incomes in the United States in the 
past three decades From 1924 to 
1949, real incomes (incomes in terms 
of quantities of physical goods and 
services money incomes would buy) 
nearly doubled 

The dairy industry has benefited 
from this growth in American in- 
come and wealth because people 
tend not only to buy more food as 
their incomes increase but they al- 
so tend to increase the proportion 
of expenditures for livestock prod- 
icts relative to expenditures for 
other foods 


Price increases relatively small... 


At the same time that consumer 
incomes have been rising the dairy 
industry has been doing a good job 
of holding down prices of most dairy 
products 

Prices of all foods at retail av- 
eraged 66° higher in 1950 than in 
1924. During this same period, how- 


ever, reta‘l prices of evaporated 
milk rose only 24% retail chees« 
prices increased 43° and retail 


fluid milk prices rose 54%. 
In other words, most dairy prod- 
ucts have been becoming cheaper in 


have bes t undet 
lying the enormous increase in per 
capita domestic « n uses of dried 
MuUKS 
We can build greater markets... 
here is a stror possibility that 
Wwe can further expand the use ol 
dairy products. The population of this 
country is wilt rapidly This 
alone can make possible a consider- 
able expansion of the dairy indus 
try I ‘ nportant huge 
marke rigl re in tl country 
rema to t deve peda ore ly 
Mi ons ) An ins oday con 
sun S I i ou aairy 
HOW TOTAL BUTTERFAT AND 
NONFAT SOLIDS COMPARE 








OUR CUSTOMERS’ TALLY — FIVE UP AND ONE DOWN 


Per capita consumption of majo1 
United States 


I i milk 
Per | and cream Butter 
(ibs.) dibs.) 
1924-30 348 17.7 
1931-35 343 17.8 
1936-40 341 16.7 
1941-45 392 13.3 
1946-50 395 10.6 
Exciudes cottage, full skim American, ar 
S sed n KS 


comparison witl most other foods 
It is apparent, too, that consumers 
enerally have recognized this and 
have increased their purchases of 
milk and most milk products. Im- 
provements in efficiency of produc- 
tion and marketing made by the 
dairy industry must be credited with 
keeping dairy products prices from 
risir as much as prices of other 
t 


Wartime food programs ... 

Finally wartime controls and 
emergency food programs had more 
than temporary effects on produc- 
tion and consumption of some prod- 
ucts, especially nonfat dry milk 
solids. Output of this product was 
expanded greatly during the was 
with government encouragement and 
issistance as a means of providing 
food for export to friendly nations 

id of reducing wastes of a valu 
able livestock product 

Since the wal improvements in 
product quality and merchandising 
methods and increased demands of 


the baki: industry and other users 








Per capita col in pti mn of buttertat | 
and nonfat milk ids by major | 
groups of products, United States 
1924 and 1950 | 
( ) ) ) (ibs.) | 
Fluid milk 
and cream * 13.3 16.2 32.2 34.1 | 
Butter 14.2 8.4 
Cheese 1.4 2.4 1.4 2.3 
Evaporated | 
milk + 9 1.5 2.1 3.6 | 
Ice cream 9 1.9 8 1.6 
Dried milks + 0.1 8 3.6 
Miscellaneous 1 2 5 1.5 
All products 30.8 30.7 37.9 47.7 
tLess t in 
products t} tior experts 
recommend as the minimum essen- 
tial quantities for healthful livi 
The probiem now to et these 
people to us more dairy products j 
. | 
It i more than a imple job ol 
salesmat J 
Permanent iil to the industry 
must be built on the solid founda 
tions ol lL) red ! retail prices 
throug! reductior costs ol pro 
auction and market <) improv- 
ing qualities of dairy products, and 
rroups of dairy products, 
1924-50 
I I Dried 
Ibs.) (ibs.) (Ibs.) (ibs.) 
4.5 12.2 9.2 8 
4.6 14.4 6.6 15) | 
5.7 17.3 10.3 2.2 
5.7 17.8 13.4 2.4 
7.0 19.7 18.2 3.6 
ba s 
mpre i rie } a n meth 
oa rt i ] sab and 
importar part of our economy It 
can | f e industry w 
cont eto! ( ti eat challenges 
to it if i i ( \ is it 
nas | th | 





How Are Your Calves 
Doing? 

Did you know that 20 of 
ali calves die before reaching 
maturity? This figure doesn’t 
have to be that high. Almost 
every death can be traced to 
poor minagement, so we have 
asked our panel of experts to 
tell you about their calf rais- 
ing programs on page 12 in the 
third of our ten article series 
by the Hoard’s Dairyman 
Round Table. 
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NOW YOU CAN SAVE ALL YOU GROW! 


NO LONGER do you need to watch a bountiful horvest dwindle in valve month by 
month due to mold, shrinkage, rodent losses, er 
NO LONGER will you need tell your crop on a low morket beca of high mois- 


ture content, 
NO LONGER need you worry about how well your crops are rrying through 
the winter months. 
INVESTIGAIE MAKPIN CROP-CONDITIONING METHODS NOW! 












FOR GRASSS the Mortin Hoymoker enables you 
to cut and store your hay free from weather worries 
Capture the high food value of fresh posture by condi- 
tioning your hay in the Martin Haymoker. Let the Hay- 
maker perform nature's job of removing the moisture fr 
the hay where it is safe from the weather elements. You 
can save in feeding time, too, by letting the cattle f 
themselves. Then round out your grass feeding progrom 
by making the finest quality grass silage in the Martin 
Silo—the most rugged silo built. 








FOR CORN: You con pick your corn early, regard- 
less of moisture content, and store it in the Martin High 
Round Crib with assured sofety, Soft corn losses, field 
losses and damage, down grading—all can be eliminated 
by curing your ear corn in the Martin High Round Crib. 
arly picking allows discing under stubble to effect corn 
borer control—permits preparing soil for fall planting, 















FOR SMALL GRAINSS shelled corn, 
soybeans, wheat, oats, barley, rice, grain sor- 
ghums—all can be dried and scfely stored in 
the Martin Conditioning Bin. You can fully pro- 
tect your investment and get the highest prices 
for your crop by conditioning and storing it in 9 
Martin Bin, 


Write or Mail Coupon For Full Facts! 





Please send me MARTIN STEEL PRODUCTS CORP. 











' 


| | 
; FREE literature 105 Longview Ave., Mansfield, Ohio 
on Martin ees j 
| [) Hoymoker ] 
| L_) Silo Address ! 
| High Round Crib j 
| | Conditioning Bin City Stete......- ——— } 








IN SERVICE...ECONOMY 


AND 


EASE OF OPERATION 











THE 
HUMBOLDT 
LOADER 


The Lowest Priced 


QUALITY LOADER 
On The Market 





A Nationwide Favorite 
For rugged dependability, la- 
bor-saving economy and 
trouble-free operation, you 
con't beot the HUMBOLDT! 
Easy to install, easy to operate. 
The HUMBOLDT really puts the 
loads “‘up, out and over."’ Pow- 
erful twin hydraulic high pres- 
sure cylinders. No cables, no 
sideswing, nothing above the 
tractor. There's so much qual- 
ity for such a low price! 









Full Line of 
Attachments 
Allis-Chalmers WD Tractor Owners— the improved HUMBOLDT LOADER needs 
no extra pump, no auxiliary tank, no complicated hydraulic fittings with your WD 
tractor. Operates right off your regular WD tractor pump. 

SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE 

The HUMBOLDT LOADER is just one of many quality Humboldt products including the 
Humboldt Cutter & Shredder, Humboldt Quick Shift for Allis-Chalmers Tractors, Hum- 
boldt Fuel Gauge and Humboldt Tractor Wheel Mud Cleaners. Write for literature 
and name of nearest dealer. 


THE Obaugh MFG. CO. 





HUMBOLDT, IOWA 
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TOP PERFORMANCE 
in TOUGH GOING! 
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A Papec owner recently wr ; that he had been able to cut 


‘dow! rgo both ways with his 151D Papec Forage Harvest 
wl t t ikes of harvesters had been unable to cut one 
way. T} tons per acre and the Papec cut 312 tons 
in 2’ da 

Wit t iperior performance and exclusive features, pound 
for } i Pay Forage Harvester costs less than any other 
make. If i want the most for your money in a forage harvester, 
see your Papec dealer or send name on margin of this ad for 


FREE booklet describing Papec Harvesters. Papec Machine 


Company, 161 North Main Street, Shortsville, N. Y. 


APEC 


FORAGE HARVESTERS 


. HAMMER MILLS 


* 





CROP BLOWERS. 
FEED MIXERS 


Also HAY CHOPPER-SILO FILLERS 
ENSILAGE CUTTERS 














MILK 


Record keepin 
sheet ind ae 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


a. 
- COMPARE si .and you'll choose the barn 
ereaner that really cleans 


RECORD SHEETS- HERD BOOKS 


when you use Hoard’s Dairyman milk record 
Send for samples . No obligation 


FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 


‘beaks 















THE ORIGINAL 
TIME-TESTED 
/ ELECTRIC 
*’ BARN CLEANER 


Efficiently handles liquids and solids 


‘ rvailable. Write for information 


EAGLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


114 E. Winnebago St., Appleton, Wisconsin 
Farm La@uipment Since 1888 

















HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Don't Put All Your Borers in the 


Lydella Fly Basket 


by Dean Wolf 
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Hold Salable Milk Production! 


Treat Mastitis and Udder Injuries with... 


veiwiowy AUREOMYCIN 


Crystalline OINTMENT for Udder Infusion 


Most Versatile of All Antibiotics « Acts Effectively on Many Bacteria 


Prompt treatment with VETERINARY AUREOMYCIN Crystalline OINTMENT 
Lederle of udder and teat wounds aids in avoiding mastitis—the greatest threat 
to profitable milk production. Early infusion of infected quarters saves much 
marketable milk. A single infusion of well-tolerated AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT 
usually has been found sufficient to bring infection under control. Certain forms 
of mastitis that are not affected by other treatments may be successfully con- 
trolled by aureomycin. 

Active, effective concentrations of aureomycin are maintained for more 
than 48 hours after a single infusion, even though the udder is milked out 
every 12 hours. 

In cases of acute septic mastitis, in addition to udder infusion, the injec- 
table form of SULMET* Sulfamethazine Lederle should be used.** Subsequent 
treatment may be conducted with SULMET OBLETS*. 

VETERINARY AUREOMYCIN Crystalline INTRAVENOUS** may be used 
in the treatment of severe acute septicemia as a highly effective agent against 

ovacteria. 
For maximum efficiency in the use of AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT for Udder 
Infusion, as well as best management practices and disease-control procedures 
for avoidance of reinfection, consult your veterinarian. 

Write for folder on AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT, 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 
**By, or on the advice of, a veterinarian. 


most 


CLIP THIS COUPON 








Cderle 








Animal Industry Section 
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LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 


, 
AMF RICAN Cyanamia COMPANY 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 


Send this coupon for your free copy of the new 
Lederle folder on AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT. 


County 


I 

| 

l Name ‘ —— 
| Town 

i 


My Dealer's Name Is Town 


New York 20, N. Y. 











YOUR OFFICIAL ENTRY BLANK 


i 1. Use this entry blank for single or family entries. 7 
' (Those under 18 years please state age) 8. 
2. Do not send in entry blank until all five classes are placed. 9. 


. Senior division . 





! 22nd ANNUAL HOARD’S DAIRYMAN COW JUDGING CONTEST 


. « open to all 18 years or over. 
Junior division . . . open to those under 18 on March 15, 1952. 
Three family cash prizes — $25-$20-$15. 











! 3. Keep a copy of your placings ... no entries returned. (Family must include 3 or more, all over 10 years) 
1 1. Colleges, high schools, and 4-H clubs write for group entry 10. Special awards to winning college, high school, 4-H club and 
' blanks, vo-ag instructor. 
, 5. All entries in groups or families eligible for individual prizes. 11. Contest open to everyone except Hoard’s Dairyman employees 
6. Twelve cash prizes in senior and junior divisions. and members of their families. 
1 ($50-$25-$20-$15-$10-$7-S86-$5-S$4-$3-S2-S1) 12. All entries must be mailed on or before March 15, 1952. 
! 
e emily 0 Guernsey Placings Holstein Placings P Ayrshire Placings P Jersey Placings 5 Brown Swiss Placings ly ' 
D hes er Lee Ist 2nd 3rd 4th | 9° | ase and 3rd ath | 9°? | ast 2nd 3rd 4th | 3°? | tet and rd ath | 9° | asp ond Sed ath | 2cOre | Tote 
oe 
i 
i 
! 
1 
es 
1 
; 
! 
I 
' 
Each column headed ‘‘Score”’ and ‘‘Total’’ should be left blank. All entries must be mailed on or before March 15, 1952 
! 
R. D. State 
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FARMER 


5S 





PAY FOR POOR BUTTER 


butter industry have 


our SOW Far But 


lit to the dairy industry 


the best in butter 
make j proud of 
we dont have more 
e of the reasons may 
Tel n ti market 


nt incentive to pro- 


ocery stores 


butter with little 

has no obvious grade 

ery pound carried an 

! ily the housewile 
th whil to produce 92. 


ited a famous coop- 
iwell, Idaho. The butter 
! rl management 
it OY per cent is 94-score 
here the milk is pro- 
‘ thir ch in the 
" . e in 
‘ n 
‘ pl i 
‘ i dships here 
‘ hip that 


alibis and 
Basically th 


oo frequent human 


the carton, she simply buys butter. The cream- 
ery interested primarily in volume and margins 
is not encouraged financially, therefore, to em- 
phasize quality Meanwhile, oleo of uniformly 
high quality steps into the picture. 

As our market slips away, it is the dairy 
farmer who suffers. He is the low man on the 
totem pole. He is the only man who cannot pass 
on low returns to someone else. The creamery 
continues to take its processing cost and profit. 
In case of a complete loss of market, it often 
converts to the manufacture of other products 

We are not one of those who consider coop- 
eratives holy and the answer to all our ills. Far 
from it. It is significant, however, that dairy co- 
operatives, such as Land O'Lakes, pioneered in 
sweet cream butte Many of our significant 
advances in producing and marketing high qual- 
ity dairy products have come through dairy co- 
operatives. The farmer owners were tired of be- 
ing low men. They knew that their hope lay in 
improving quality all along the line 

All dairy farmers should recognize these fac- 
tors. Don't complain when your plant— privately 
owned or cooperative—makes reasonable requests 
directed toward better quality milk and cream 
In the long haul, you, as a dairyman, stand to 

iim more than the processor. If you resent and 
reject moves to improve quality, you resent and 


reject a better milk or cream check in the future 





In 1889, W. D. Hoard wrote: 


But dairying is going to play out.” 

Yes, when strawberries smothered in cream 
ind sugar cease to be palatable and good bread 
and butter are no longer “hankered for” by the 
human family. Till then the flag of the cow will 
wave in the breeze. 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


WORK WITH, NOT AGAINST, 
YOUR COWS 


KENTUCKY dairyman made an 


important 
recently We 
merits of a new variety of 


point when we visited him 
were discussing the 
pasture grass that has been highly publicized in 
many farm publications during the past five or 
six years. This man said, “My cows don't like, 
so I don't like it.” 

It has been this dairyman’s observation that 
his cows wore paths through this new grass in 
order to reach other grasses and legumes that 
were much more palatable. Promoters of the 
grass, however, had pointed out that it was a 
plenty of 
feed if the dairy farmer would force his cows to 
eat it 


the grass and it provides suitable feed 


good pasture grass and would provid 


In other words, starve your « ittle to eat 


We have never been sympathetic to such a 
forced grazing proposal. We personally object, 


too, to the recommendation of feeding a very 
simple grain mixture without variation or varie- 
ty In our opinion, you cannot get the most out 
of your livestock by running contrary to their 
preferences. Good husbandmen get the most out 
of their livestock through working with them, 
not against them 
Although it may sound strange, we have 
recommended that some of our agricultural col- 
leges consider employing psychologists as well as 
dairy husbandmen. We believe that some of our 
most significant advances in better dairy cattk 
management would result from investigations de- 
signed to measure the response of dairy cattle 
to varying environmental conditions and man- 


agement practices 





Growers Association has 
Livestock Sanitary As- 
i ‘ pment has been a 
epresentatives of range 
executive committee of 
vy A Clatior 

‘ il if ! prov des 
eX ti 

ia p 

\ fay tT? 
must ap- 


er consideration has been given to matters per- 
taining to brucellosis. They, apparently, fear the 
imposition of any requirement that their stock 
be tested and be found brucellosis-free before 
moving into the feeder states of the Midwest 
they believe, would be an eco- 
They have 


and East. This 
liability to them personally 
further contended that the incidence of brucel- 
herds was so low as to 


norm 


1OSIS mn western range 


be i negligible factor in spreading disease 
through the movement of their cattle 

Dairy states representatives have been bring- 
ing increasing pressure to have the association 
idopt policies that would make certain that all 
ittle moving in commerce for breeding and feed- 
ing purposes are free of the disease 
sentiment of the feeder states 
and the more eastern dairy regions, the western 


livestock representatives have been uneasy. They 


Sensing the 


have endeavored to place some of their repre- 
sentatives on the executive committee of the as- 
ociation and thereby hope to influence policy 
nore directly than they felt they could from 
membership body 

Unfortunately, many of the range representa- 
ives took a rough and belligerent approach in 
about the change in the organizatior 
Stror men on the executive committee fired 
back in kind and a first-rate battle ensued that 
reached its climax in Kansas City in November. 
At that time the executive committee rejected 
ill proposals made to add livestock producers to 
their body. With this rejection, livestock repre- 
sentatives threatened to walk out of the associa- 
organization and thereby 


tion, set up another 


undermine the effectiveness of the U. S. Live- 
stock Sanitary Association 

Our contacts with members of the executive 
committee convince us that livestock producers 
would now be on the executive committee of the 
U. S. Livestock Sanitary Association if a more 
diplomatic approach ‘ad been taken by the range 
No one likes to be forced into anything, 


even if he wants it 


people 

Though the executive committee rejected all 
proposals that had been made, one of its leaders 
did submit a proposal at the Kansas City meet- 
ing to enlarge the executive committee to include 
livestock producers. If both sides of the contro- 
versy can keep their respective shirts on, we be- 
lieve such an agreement v>ll be forthcoming at 
the next annual meeting of the association 

The U. S Association has 
adopted practicalls 
has been made by the 


Livestock Sanitary 
every recommendation that 
livestock industry during 


the past four years. We do not know of any 
occasion when the executive committee has, for 
example, overruled or disapproved the recom- 
mendations of the committee on brucellosis. The 
committee on brucellosis is made up of many 
representatives of the range and dairy areas. As 
a member of that committee, we have not known 
any occasion during the past four years when 
the wishes of the livestock industry were not re- 
spected and approved 

Shortsighted political discussion in is these, 
do not serve the best interests of the livestock 
industry The 
when livestock leaders lose sight of our primary 


health of our livestock suffers 


common objective—livestock health. 
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New 


National Champion 


Milk Producer 


A Michigan Holstein cow has produced more than 
42,000 Ibs. milk in 365 days to set new record. 


ORE than 400 dairy farmers, 

businessmen, leaders in the 

dairy industry, and _ repre- 
sentatives of press and radio were 
on hand at the high school auditori- 
um in Elsie, Mich., December 3, to 
honor the new national queen of 
dairydorn, a Holstein cow named 
Green Meadow Lily Pabst. 

While dairy leaders sang her 
praises, Lily Pabst waited patiently 
in her stall on the Merle H. Green 
and Sons farm. She waited for the 
last milking of her 365-day, three- 
time-a-day Advanced Registry test 
that was to set a new national rec- 
ord. With that final milking she 
achieved the phenomenal record of 
42.805.6 Ibs. milk 

Her production for the year topped 
by about 900 Ibs. the previous na- 
tional record held by Carnation 
Ormsby Madcap Fayne of 41,943 
Ibs. milk produced on four-time-a- 
day milking in 1942. Thus the crown 
for the milk production queen shift- 
ed to Elsie, Mich., as the state’s 
governor, G Mennen Williams, 
coaxed the final official squirts from 
Lily Pabst. 

Record setting isn’t exactly new 
for Lily Pabst. She previously had 
set a hational record for two-time- 
a-day milking when she gave °%2,027 


by Wayne E. Swegle 


Ibs. milk as a 5-year-old. She made 
her new national record for all ages, 
all breeds, on any frequency milk- 
ings as a 77-year-old. In her last 
three lactations plus the 
365-day test she has produced a 
grand total of 114,237 Ibs. milk, ac- 
cording to DHIA records. The Ad- 
vanced Registry fat production dur- 
ing her present 365-day test is 
1,246.4 pounds 

Lily Pabst is owned by Merle H. 
Green and his son, Duane. A young- 
er son, Velmar, is taking an active 
interest in the management of the 
Green’s 1,500-acre dairy enterprise 
which boasts about 300 head of 
Holsteins. 

The new milk production 
was born on Green Meadow Farms, 
June 11, 1943. The Greens pur- 
chased her mother a short time be- 
fore Lily Pabst was born for $200 in 
Oxford County, Canada 
Many of her ancestors have played 
a leading part in the recent devel- 
opment of the Holstein breed, ac- 
cording to the Greens. Lily Pabst 
traces three times to Johanna Rag 
Apple Pabst that was four 
All-American aged bull 

Other quite close ancestors include 
Springbank Snow Countess, national 
champion lifetime producer, and 


present 


queen 


Ontario, 


times 





Green Meadow Lily Pabst, with herdsman Larry Fitch (left) 


Pontiac Dutchland DeVries, former 
2X national champion milk producer 

Green said that Lily Pabst 
freshened for the first time at three 
years of age and was put on DHIA 
test. With very ordinary care dur- 
ing this lactation she showed that 
she was no ordinary cow. Her next 
lactation, starting at four years, she 
came within 600 Ibs. milk of being 
state champion milk producer for a 
four-year-old on 2X. Then cam 
the national two-time-a-day milking 
record as a live-yeat old 

“When Lily Pabst freshened in 
December, 1950, we decided to place 
her on three-time-a-day milking and 
see what she would do. She started 


out very well, milking up to 151 


Ibs. on her best days,’ Green said 
In fact, according to the offici 
A. R. tests, she gave 154 lbs. mil 
both on January 9 and 10, 1951 

In keeping with official testing 
regulation he was milked |! 
times a day for the first 45 days 


and three times a day from then o1 
According to L A 
Michigan State College and supe: 
intendent of official testing for the 
State of Michigan, she was checked 
official testers and 


Johnson oO 


by nine different 
was on official tests for 24 days i 
total of 18 times 





Merle and Duane Green 


fourth 


Green 


Larry Fitch, starting his 
vear as herdsman at the 
Meadow Farms, had complete charge 
of Lily Pabst during both of her 
phenomenal  lactations The elder 
Green said, “Larry missed but very 
few milkings in the entire year and 
only by his sixth sense—cow intu> 
tion—was it possible for Lily Pabst 
rroduce nearly 43,000 Ibs. milk in 
one year and still be in the very 
pink of condition.’ 


to 


Lily Pabst ran on good alfalfa- 
brome pasture day and night and in 
all kinds of weather during the sum 
mer. She received 30 to 40 Ibs. of 
a prepared dairy feed per day. This 
feed contained 15 per cent protein 

per cent fat, not more than 9 per 
cent fibre, and not less than 50 p 


ent nitrogen-free extract. In add 
tion she got all the choice alfa! 
hay she could eat, some beet pulp 


ind during the last two months sl 


nuit ibu hel ot cat 


i eati ity 

day 

Merle Green aid that he has her 
VISIT cows since he was 8 yea 


d, joined the Holstein-Friesian As 


ociation in 1919 at 15 years of f 
ind has been a member since. The 
Greens sell Grade A milk to the 


Detroit milk market 








Questions From Our Readers 





“Bless His Little Soul” 


The recent article by P. H. Tracy 
about “our sacred cows” was ap- 
plauded loudly by my father and me 
who are in partnership in dairying. 

Here is a question I would like to 
have answered, if possible. Should 
sterilization of milking utensils and 
equipment with a chlorine solution 
be done immediately after washing 
and rinsing, and then invert said 
equipment for about 10 hours before 
the next milking, or should steriliza- 
tion of utensils be done just prior to 
use at milking time? 

We have been using the latter 
method for years and have been 
having an average bacteria count of 
about 5,000/cce year-in and year-out. 
Our public health inspector (bless 
his little soul) has just told us we 
are doing entirely wrong even 
though our milk is the cleanest pro- 
duced in this area. 

North Carolina F. B.C, 


The recommended procedure for 
washing dairy utensils is as follows: 

Immediately after milking, uten- 
sils should be rinsed in cold or luke- 
warm water. Then washed in fresh, 
hot water—as hot as your hands 
can stand. Dairy specialists at the 
University of Wisconsin recommend 


adding one level tablespoonful of 
dairy washing powder to each gal- 
lon of water. A wetting agent is 
best as a soap powder may not rinse 
freely and may leave a greasy film 
The washing solution should’ be 
rinsed ofi with warm water to help 
prevent the formation of milkstone 
Then utensils should be rinsed in 
scalding hot water. All pieces should 
be turned upside down on a clean 
rack so water will drain off 

Of course, the milking machine 
should be taken apart so that all 
surfaces coming in contact with 
milk are brushed in a dairy wash- 
ing solution after each milking. The 
teat cup assembly requires further 
attention between milkings to pre- 
vent increase in the number of bac- 
teria. After the washing treatment 
the teat cup assembly should be 
placed on a solution rack and filled 
with a one-half per cent lye solu- 
tion until the next milking 

Just before milking, all utensils 
should be sterilized with a bacteria 
killing solution. Every pail, strainer, 
and milking machine part should be 
so treated. The equipment should 
then be drained and used imme- 
diately 


Larger Litters from Yearling 
Gilts 


In a recent article in Hoard's 
Dairyman about pigs you said in an- 
swer to a question that yearling gilts 
were more apt to have large litters 
than spring March gilts bred the 
following fall or winter. It would 
be hard to keep these gilts to that 
age Without extra pens and labor. 

I breed my gilts in January. They 
pig outdoors in individual houses. 
These gilts would be more imma- 
ture than the ones bred to come in 
March. Still I am getting good av- 
erage litters. Would I get better 
results as you advised or do I mis- 
understand you? Thank you for the 
trouble. 


Wisconsin W. B.H. 


It is true that the older gilts, par- 
ticularly those that _ have 
through at least three heat periods, 
will generally produce larger litters 
than those bred when sexually im- 
mature. We realize that the use of 
fall gilts for farrowing as junior 
yearlings may mean a trifle more 
feed cost for their development, but 
if they produce one or two more 
pigs per litter, the extra costs are 
more than offset by the greater pro- 
duction. In your case, if older gilts 
are bred about January 1, they may 
do a good job of reproduction if 
they are at least 8-10 months old 
when bred 


gone 


From some experimental work it 
would seem that gilts farrowed early 
in the year, such as in January 01 
do not mature sexually a 
rapidly as those farrowed later 

the same year. In other wortls, the 


ly farrowed 


February 


ea gilts will be mor 
mature physically by 
in the fall, but will be no more ma 
ture sexually than those farrowed a 
few month late Gilt that had 
been farrowed the previous fall and 
when bred 


breeding tin 


about one year of age 
would have 
either of the younger gilt group 

In Iowa, as stated in my article 
Hoard’s Dairyman, there seems to bi 
definite trend toward selec 
though 


some advantages ONE 


a very 
tion of the fall gilts, even 
the feed costs may be a trifle higher 
A trip through the eastern part ¢ 
Iowa a short time ago, particular! 
in Washington 
show the pattern of fall gilt sele« 
mentioned in the previou 


Counts seemed ti 
tion as 
irticle 

In general, the case 
summed up in this way: That an 
gilts that are 9 or 10 months of ag 
when bred and have gone throug} 
three of the heat 


might be 


at least two or 
periods will do a 
production. The extra few 
of growth provided by the fall far- 
rowings would probably be an added 


rood job ol re 
month 


factor in good litter production 
J. J. LACEY. 
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J. Pp, Renner 
Marysville, Route 2, Ohio 


REPLACE MILK SAFELY. Peebles’ 











J. P. Renner, Marysville, 
Ohio, was a heavy milk 
feeder in his calf-feeding 
program before using Calf- 
Kit. Now he says, “Calf- 
Kit saves me half the cost 
of feeding whole milk and 
produces better calves. I've 
raised 20 calves on Peebles’ 
Calf-Kit thus far.’ 








Calf-Kit replaces from 


300 to 500 pounds of milk per calf and is safe to feed. 
Most of the valuable nutrients in Calf-Kit (98°) come from 
milk sources as contained in whey and whey products — 
that’s why t change-over from milk is easy for calves to 
mal Your cal get a vitamin boost with Calf-Kit sup- 
plies guaranteed levels of vitamins A, D, and riboflavin. 

RAISE BIG HUSKY —" You will be pleased with the 
“milk-fed” | that your Calf-Kit calves take on. Don’t 
wor t Don't worry about gaunt, pot-bellied 
cals Put them on Calf-Kit and watch them develop into 
stur I ! heifer 


GUARANTEED RESULTS. Get as 


od \" 
\gait OY) 
ned } " 

=— 

WESTERN CONDENSING CO. 

Appleton, Wisconsin 


Use coupon below 


Please send me your folder N-1 that explains 
an easy bt ad to raise * husky calves at 





the cost of whole milk 

i ———————— anil intelli 
RR or BOX... Calves raised per year... 
ADDRESS STATE 


good ré 
back. You must be 
own 


as with w milk or your money 
fied with t feeding 1 ts in your 
’ nds « Calf-Kit have been sold 

{ 


+) Send for FREE Calf-Feeding Program 








sults with Calf-Kit 
satis- 
Millions of 
You 


barn 


this guarantee. 


Ask for Calf-Kit at your favorite feed dealer 


_leebles’ CALF=KIT 





| erage 
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ai in hag, la ‘HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


How Good Is Your Hay? 


AIRYMEN have learned a 
great deal about the impor- 
tance of good quality rough- 
age in the ration for dairy cattle 
during the past few years. Actually, 


today is recognized as the 
foundation of the ration, while con- 
centrates are used to bolster the 
roughage. With high producing cows 


roughage 


a greater percentage of the total 
feed intake must be in the form of 
concentrates, but even then large 
amounts of high quality roughage 


should be the basis for feeding on 


most dairy farms. 
Lots of Poor Quality Hay 


The amount, kind, 
roughages vary greatly between 
farms from year to year. This past 
year is an excellent example of how 
the amount and quality can vary. 
In some sections it was a good sea- 
son for growing pasture and hay 
crops, but a very poor year for mak- 
ing hay. In those areas the barns 
are bulging with poor quality hay 

If this situation describes your 
area, how are you feeding your dairy 
herd this winter? How can this 
poor quality hay best be utilized, 

nd how does your grain ration dif- 

from what you would normally 
feed? 

With high protein roughages, such 
alfalfa or clover hay or 
‘rass or legume silage, and if this 
roughage is fed in large amounts 
you will not need more than 10 to 
12 per cent of crude protein in the 
concentrate Farm grown grains 
would then provide ai satis- 
factory grain mixture, and in view 
of the sharp rise in price for pro- 
supplements, this would be an 

time to have a good supply 
protein roughage on hand 
roughage av- 
you are feeding 
corn silage rather than legume si- 
lage, the concentrate mixture should 
contain from 14 to 16 per cent crude 
When roughage is very low 
in protein, consisting of grass hay 
and corn silage, the concentrate 
mixture should contain 16 to 18 per 
cent protein 


and quality of 


iS good 


tein 
excellent 
of high 

Assuming your 
quality and 


is of 


protein 


Feed Poor Hay Once Daily 


It has been our observation that 
on many dairy farms the first cut- 
of hay was of very poor quality, 
the second and third cuttings 
were much superior in feeding val- 
ue. This being the case, an excellent 
way to utilize most of that first 
cutting is to feed it once daily, and 
the rest of the time feed second 

rd cutting. 

Your 


ting 


while 


cows probably won't eat all 


of the first cutting put before them, 
so you may as well use the remain- 
der for bedding, since that is quite 
a scarce item on lots of farms, and 
liberal use of bedding is an impor- 
tant factor in mastitis control. 


Grind It for Bedding 


The cows will pick over a heavy 
feeding of coarse, first cutting hay, 
and leave the coarser stems or 
moldy parts. If your supply of sec- 
ond or third cutting hay is quite 
ample, another way to utilize the 
poor quality hay is to put it through 
the hammer mill and use all of it 
for bedding. 


Due to weathering and low leaf 
content, this poor quality hay is 
quite apt to be low in calcium and 


phosphorus, the two most important 


minerals in the dairy cow’s ration. 
In areas where the pasture season 
was good, the cows undoubtedly 
started the winter with good calci- 





Do much, err much; do less, 
err less; do nothing, err noth- 
ing. —Chinese Proverb. 











um and phosphorus reserves, but by 
this time it may be more important 
than usual to include a high phos- 
phorus mineral in the grain mixture, 
such as 20 pounds of bone meal in 
each ton of feed. 

All in all, there should not be too 
much difficulty in doing a good job 
f feeding the milking herd the re- 
mainder of the winter. It is impor- 
however, to examine your hay 
carefully for quality. If the 

poor, make certain you 
the protein in the grain 
and if the poor quality hay 
use it for just one feed- 


tant, 
rather 
quality is 
step up 
mixture 
must be fed 
ing each day. 
This has been a good year to real- 
the importance of putting that 
first crop of hay into the silo. 





Do You Need Help? 


Are you having trouble rais- 
ing your baby calves for herd 
replacements? If so, turn to 
page 12 and see how some of 
the nation’s leading dairymen 
raise their calves. They an- 
swer questions on raising calves 
from several days before the 
cow freshens through the time 
the calves are turned on pas- 
ture. 
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Animal Husbandry Men 





Left to right: Dr. 


Lorin E. Harris, Utah State College, winner of American Feed Manu- 








tention. They gum up with carbon 


ind must be cleaned more 


The ordinary cleaning by the own- 


isn’t too effective. It is difficult 
remove that light brown film 
the surface of the porcelain 

by hand, and high voltage electricity 





facturers Award; Dr. H. M. Briggs, Dean of Agriculture and Director of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station at the University of Wyoming, new president of the association 
and Dr. A. G. Hogan, of the University of Missouri, and winner of the Morrison award. 
WO men who have rendered conducted investigations to deter- 
outstanding service in the mine the nutrit value of ingt 
field of inimal husbandry lorage 
were honored by the American So- Dr. A. G. Hogan. of the Univer- 
ciety of Animal Production at that sitv of Missouri. was this vear’s win- 
group's annual meeting in November ne r of the Morrison award of $1.000 
Dr. Lorin E. Harris, chairman of riven annuall Prof. and Mrs 
the Institute of Nutrition at Utah F. B. Morris Cornell U1 
State Agricultural College, was win- Dr. Hogan’s research has dealt pri- 
ner of the Ame rican Feed Manufac- marily with th tritions quire. 
turers Association $1,000 award for , : ai 
. : ments of swine and pouitrys fie has 
outstanding contribution to animal : 
nutrition research. Dr. Harris was Contributed materially to the kn¢ wl- 
selected on the basis of his exten- edge of the nutritional reqt ments 
sive nutrition experiments with of the brood sow and the growing 
range cattle and sheep. He also pig 
Doubling Up in DHIA leaks over t e ain . itting down the 
effectiveness of the sp 
The two dairy herd improvement The wise operator will buy an 
association testers in McLean Coun- extra set of plugs and have the 
ty, Illinois, are both married and service man at his isoline station 
each have one child. They live in use his sand ist outfit on the old 
house trailers, which are moved from plugs. Also, set tl points for the 
farm to farm as they make their correct gap for that particular mo- 
testing circuit each month. Where tor. It doesn’t take long nor cost 
the herds are small and close to- much and the job will more than 
gether, the wife takes samples at the pay for itself in gas saving. He 
farm where the trailer is parked’ really can put those plugs in first 
class shape . the will keep in 
good condition longer than if you 
do the job. Then you have a spare 
Set to use as soon as the new ones 
get dirty 
rhis practice will give you more 
power — also save in time and grief 
In getting tarted in cold mornings 
So take tn i ce ol one \ 
has had h ow nition troubles 
and get those plu real cleaned 
without delay You won't o back t 
wasting time tinkeri wit plugs 
Richard Thacker, wife, and daughter and again.—L. J. SMITH 
trailer with which they make testing circuit 
vhile the tester husband takes sam- 
ples on the neighboring farm. This For —e Finish 
ows more than the usual 26 or 27 4 dull or satin finish on varnisl 
erds to be tested by one tester dur or enamel! is obtained |}! removir 
the month, giving him a higher the natural gloss h pumice stone 
onthly income without raising the and water or oil the ] coat 
mbership dues has become dry and hard. To per- 
Both the members of the associa- mit this, three to eight da) hould 
tion and the testers are quite happy be allowed to elapse Rubbing is 
with tl rrangement done with a thick felt, dipped 
L. R. FrymMan~ Water or oil, then i ely ground 
pumice stor When used, it 
may be a light ide of motor « 
Take Care of Spark Plugs raw linseed anc benzine or par- 
affine oil. Rub lightly over the sur- 
When the car or truck gets a bit face, being especially careful on the 
ld, the motor begins to use more edges and corners not to rub 
oO ind the spark plugs need more through 


surfaces maj 


and carv 


Moldings 


be rubbed with a short stiff brush 


instead of the rubbing felt. Wash 
off the pumice with clear water 
and wipe dry with a ciean 
Corners and angles mu be 

out with an orange tick oO! 


thing similar. 











| Some mastitis germs can’t be killed by penicillin 
alone; that’s why Dr. Hess Mastitis Ointment con- 
tains 100 milligrams of streptomycin as well as 150,000 











Top breeders and dairymen like Bill 
Reed didn’t believe the Marlow story at 
first. They had to prove to themselves. 
by first-hand experience that the 
Marlow Milker actually eliminates the 
major cause of mastitis... definitely in- 
creases milk production and profits 
On their own herds, they saw how the 
Marlow’'s gentle, massaging 
action and fast pulsation rate stimulates 
the blood tlow for healthier udders, big- 
ger production. Theit own herd records 
prove taat the Marlow increases milk and 
buttertat content, because cows respond 
to the Marlow’s soothing, fast action. 
keeping pressure on the udder until that 
last and richest milk comes down, 
GET MORE PROOI! the unsolici- 
ted statements of outstanding breeders 
and dairymen. Mail the coupon today 
for a free copy of “They 
Didn't Believe It” and de- 
tails on Marlow MONEY - 
BAC K Gl ARAN TEE and 
EASY 


virorous 











PAYMENT PLAN 


ARLOW 











HIGH POTENCY Fp 


“~ 
simply 
couldn’t 
believe it” 


says WILLIAM E. “BILL” REED of the famous Winterthur Farms, 
Winterthur, Delaware. “Until we milked our own pure-bred 
Holsteins with the Marlow, I didn’t believe any milker could 
do such a great milking job and safeguard valuable udders.” 
Winterthur Farms, which holds scores of production cham- 
pionship records, have used Marlow Milkers exclusively for 
years, and “give perfect satisfaction” according to Bill Reed 





Another Marlow-Milked Winterthur Champion! 

Winterthur Zeus Fobes Cajalo, new North Ame , 

Champion for Senior Two Year Old Holsteins 

days, 2X milking. Without any special care, standing 

in line, she mode 18536.0 milk, 4.0% test, 748.4 fot 
milked twice daily with the Mariow! 


Switch to Marlow today! Save udders, increase 
production, keep cows in herd longer, make more 
profits! ACT NOW! 


MAIL Coupon for More Proof! 


I 4. C. Marlow Milking Machine Co. 
| Dept. H, Mankato, Minn 








i Please send me, free, a copy of “They Didn't 
Believe it" 

i ee 

i Address__._._— 















RMU 


HILLS 4 KINDS 


OF MASTITIS gep, 


units of penicillin, in a special non-irritating base. 
The result—a treatment that kills not just one but 
four kinds of mastitis germs. Moreover, germs don’t 
become penicillin resistant. One tube of Dr. Hess 
Mastitis Ointment treats a quarter, Keep several 
tubes handy—and be prepared to act fast 


at the first sign of mastitis. 


GERMS 















Are Your Cows Lazy Inside? 
STOCK TONIC whets a cow's appetite when her sys- 
tem gets sluggish on dry winter feed... 
essential minerals and tonics to help her moke better 
use of food. Also contains vitomin D—the sunshine 
Out Research Farm cows fed Stock Tonic 
give as much as Y% Ib. more milk per lb. of ration 
ration without Stock 
Use it for better production this winter. 


vitamin, 


than the same 


Tonic, 


cows 


getting 





Costs 
only $1 
per tube 
from your 
Dr. Hess 
dealer 












supplies 





DrHESS 


© MASTITIS 





DR. HESS & CLARK, 


INC., ASHLAND, OHIO 
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* SCIENTIFIC FARM-ACEUTICALS SINCE 1893 
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RAISE HEALTHIER MORE PROFITABLE CALVES 


23 DR. LEGEAR’S 
3 | CALF VITAMINS 


‘ 


na 
“a. ‘ 













SOLD EVERYWHERE 


OR. LEGEAR MEDICINE CO., ST. LOUIS 16, MO. 








New Holland 
Model 150 
Husker-Sheller 





HUSKS and SHELLS 


Heal the teat... 


Keep it open 


Scab teats. Injured teats Dr. Naylor Dila 

tore furnish solt, antiseptic protection 

to delicate lininy of teat canal. Keep end of From unhusked eara, the Model 150 
teat open while tissues heal gives you up to 100 bushels of clean, 


ig and Farm stores. 
H.W. Naylor Co 
Morris 16, N.Y. 


shelled corn per hour. Runs on as 
little as 12 h.p. and has many time- 
sa ving features. Working with husked 










Large pke. $1.00 ears, it shells up to 250 bushels per 
t i\ a 45 Dilatore hour. A real money saver! See your 
- > - = - 
Thay a Trial pke. 504 New Holland dealer or write for free 
=. Ct 16 inlators catalog. New Holland Machine Co., 
_ New Holland, Pa. A subsidiary of 
~~ 


The Sperry Corporation 


Xe) New Ho.tLanpD 


IS YOUR BARN WET 
ON COLD DAYS...MUGGY 
ON WARM DAYS? 


We =f 














Specially 
Designed By 


MAES io Fit 
Your Shell! 




























Rite 
Bairymen!!! way | Then it's time to ventilate with 
at Sears . 
SPLAT! — AEROVENT VENTI-PAK =< the venti- 
‘ tion lating system that automatically keeps 
Surce, Oe Laval Magnetic . - . y ° 
Speedway, Riteway the air just right . . . fresh, dry, 
Sears Pertection, Me i. . 
a ea and sweet smelling. let us tell you 
Laval Sterting obout it. Write today. 
Eeconomy! 
Sacet qual Deering 
_ AEROVENT FAN & EQUIPMENT, INC 
Try PrP. 0. BOK 8 OFfFPT. H LANSING, MICH 
MAI DeLaval 
INFLATI Sterting 
. or 
ter Econ 
Tl " ree omy 
Rf. &. MAES, G-1? Bear Many 
Creek Farm, Marshall, Michigan others! 





INCREASE 
PRODUCTION 
». METER CALVING 
PAO AL 


TAMM UDDER SUPPORTS 








wl was 
“ ve 
‘ Order today $17.00 
retail 
Bull Suspensories P 
- wun : $6.00 
each, 


YOUR OWN BREED 
ON YOUR STATIONERY 


See Your Local Dealer or write direct to 


THE FRANKSVILLE SPECIALTY CO. 








Dept. 1A Franksville, Wis 
We print stationery for thousands of 
breeders all over the U.S.A. Distinctive 
style and personal touch. Pictures of your 
Don't Stop wn breed for you to choose from. Write 
for stationery circular today 


Buying U. S. Bonds HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 





HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 





“<b? HOARD'S DAIRYMAN ROUND. TABLE. 


(Continued from page 13) 


50 lbs. ground corn, 50 !bs. beet 
mineral, and 1% salt. We 
start the calves out with a small 
handful at two weeks of age and 
gradually increase it to 1 lb. per feed- 
ing by the time they are 8 weeks old. 

HARBER: We either a com- 


oats, 
pulp, 2% 


use 


| mercial calf starter or a mixture of 





whole or crimped oats, cracked corn 
and a little bran. At first they eat 
just a small amount, but more is 
added each day until they get 1% 
pounds, twice a day, up to eight 
weeks of age 

HUSTON: We usually use a com- 
mercial calf ration or pellets and 
feed just what the calf will clean up, 
but not more than 2 Ibs. per day for 
calves up to 8 weeks of age. 

MEYER A mixture containing 


| whole oats (preferably crimped) and 


your corn in ] operation! | 








Fort Atkinson, Wis. | 


calf pellets, and feed all they will 
clean up 
BOWLING: We feed a commer- 


cial calf mixture containing the usual 
mixture of grains and by-products. 
From 1 to 7 days of age, no grain; 
7 to 21 days, % Ib. per day; 21 to 
10 days, 1 lb. per day; 40 to 50 days, 
1% Ibs. per day 

HITZ: From 1 to 8 weeks the 
calves get 1 lb. per day of a mixture 
containing 3 parts ground oats, 1 
part ground corn, and 1 part of a 
commercial calf starter. 

SWEET 
on nurse 
until weaned. If grain 
whole oats, free-choice. 

WILLIAMS At the start they 
just nibble a little, but the amount 
increased until at 8 weeks they 
eating from 2 to 4 lbs. per day 
mixture containing 800 Ibs. 
100 lbs. rolled yellow 
100 Ibs. bran, 200 Ibs. molasses 
200 Ibs. linseed meal, and 60 
mineral mixture 


calves are 
no grain 
fed it is 


most 
receive 


Since 
cows, they 


Is 


is 
are 
of a 
rolled 
corn, 
feed 


Ibs 


oats, 


ot a 

SLY: We begin a commercial calf 
starter at about 10 days of age and 
give them free to it from 
then on 


access 


@ What has been your experience 
with dried skimmilk and dried whey? 

FRIEDERICHS: We find it very 
satisfactory, but like some whole 
milk until the calf is about 90 days 
old. 

HUSTON: Have used dried skim- 
milk with good results. 

@ If you feed liquid skimmilk, how 
much is fed and for how long? 


HUSTON: Depends on the calf 
and how much skimmilk is available. 


Have fed it for six months with no 
ill effects. 
BOWLING: Only a small amount 


is available and it is mixed with the 
whole milk. 


@ Do you use a nipple pail? If 


why do you prefer it? 


It 


So, 

MEYER: 
ture’s way 
be ke 
utensils. 

SWEET 
more slowly. 

WILLIAMS: The calf will not 
gulp the milk . . . is less apt to have 
digestive trouble. 


SLY: 


more nearly Na- 
the buckets should 
clean as the milking 


IS 
pt as 


The calf has to drink 


We use some nipple pails. 
The calves will start eating easier 
and there are digestive upsets. 
When nipple pails are not used the 
pail held up about 18 inches off 
the floor so the calf’s head is about 
level with the body. This gives about 
the results as the nipple pail 


less 


Is 


same 


due to less danger of milk getting 
into the rumen. 

HUSTON: We have had good re- 
sults with three methods, using nip- 
ple pail, feeding by hand, or left on 
the cow. Circumstances determine 
the method used. I believe there is 
more sucking later among calves 
raised on nipple pails. 


@ How do you make the switch 
from milk feeding to straight grain 
feeding? 


FRIEDERICHS: Whole milk is 
discontinued at 90 days of age. The 
calf starter is fed another 90 days, 
slowly decreasing the amount while 
increasing the grain. At 6 months 
they are weaned of whole milk and 
calf starter and are getting about 
4 ibs. grain per day. 

HARBER: At the end of a month, 
sometimes 5 weeks, the calf is eating 
3 lbs. of calf feed per day, and we 
make an abrupt stop in milk feeding. 
We continue to feed 1'2 quarts of 
warm water from a bucket twice a 
day, gradually increasing it to 2 to 
2% quarts the next month and a 
half. 

BOWLING: From 90 to 120 days, 
liquid ration is gradually decreased 
and dry milk substitute increased. 
After 7 to 10 days all liquid ration 
is stopped and calves are entirely 
on dry feed 

HITZ: When the calves are eating 
well we take them off the nurse cow 
and make sure plenty of fresh water 
is available. 


to 
when 


calves, 
is it 


feed silage 
is fed and 


@ if you 
how much 
started? 

WILLIAMS: About 1 or 2 lbs. per 
feeding after 6 to 8 weeks old. 


SWEET: Free-choice during win- 
ter months. 

SLY: None is fed until they are 
6 months old. 

FRIEDERICHS: Starting at 6 
months, each gets 3 lbs. per feeding, 
twice daily. 

MEYER: At six months they get 


silage but we do not expect silage 
to take the place of grain. 

HITZ: At 3 months they get 
limited amount. 


a 


@ When are your calves turned on 
pasture? What other feeds are fed? 


HUSTON: When six to eight 
months old, also feed calf grain and 
some hay. 

FRIEDERICHS: We keep them 
on dry feed until 10 months old... 
then while on pasture they get their 
regular ration and free access to hay 
at all times until a year old 

HARBER: At 5 or 6 months they 
get limited pasture plus hay, a bulky 
grain mixture, prepared fitting ra- 
tion, or crimped oats with a small 
amount of corn and bran 

MEYER: Never less than 12 months. 
We feed no grain during the period 


from 12 months to just before fresh- 
ening. 
BOWLING: Calves may get lim- 


ited pasture from 8 to 12 months of 
age, depending on season. It is sup- 
plemented with grain ration and 
mixed hay to 12 or 14 months of 
age. After that heifers on pasture 
receive no grain or hay. 

HITZ: In the spring our calves 
go out at 2 months of age on clean 
ground with a portable house for 
shelter. In addition they get hay in 
feeders free-choice, fresh water, the 
grain mixture and iodized salt. 

WILLIAMS: When 6 to 10 months 
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age \lso get all 
Want plus 2 to 3 Ibs 


the hay they 
grain per day. 


@ Is water available to calves at 
all times? When is it started? 


SWEET Yes, as soon as they 
will drink it. 

SLY: No. Up to 3 months they 
et water added to the milk: after 
that they have water buckets in 
talls 


HUSTON 
week old 

FRIEDERICHS: 
6 months old 
arinkin cups 

HARBER: No. Up to 5 months 
they get it in limited amounts. After 
a month old, they are watered twice 


Yes, after they are one 


Not until about 
Then they start using 


daily, prior to getting their grain. 
They take 14% to 2% quarts a day, 
depending on how much they can 


take without scouring or filling them 
too full As they get older, 3 to 4 
months, this may be increased to a 


gallon. After 5 to 6 months, they 
are in an open shed with water 


available at all times. 

MEYER: After two or three days 
they have free access to water... 
baby calves are watered twice daily 

BOWLING: It is offered in small 
daily, from 7 days 
then available at all 


amounts, 
until 3 
times 
HITZ: Available at all 
mediately after birth 
WILLIAMS: After one week old, 
it is available at all times 


onee 


WeCKS, 


times im- 


@® What has been your experience 
feeding colostrum after the calf has 
been removed from its dam? 

HARBER: Have 
placing about 20° 
normally fed. 

FRIEDERICHS: If we have other 
fresh cows we feed a little colostrum 
milk to all that are being 
pail fed. 

BOWLING: Limited amounts of 
colostrum milk are mixed with whole 


used some, re- 
of the other milk 


calves 


milk for calves. Little after-effect 
noticed, except a_ slight laxative 
effect 

HITZ: We feed all of our colos- 


none of it is wasted. 
wonderful tonic for 


trum milk 
We find it is a 
the older calves. 

WILLIAMS If there are other 
calves getting milk, it is fed regard- 


ess of their age. 


@ What do you think is the lead- 
ing cause of scours? 

SWEET: 

HUSTON: Lack of attention and 

k of adherence to a_ standard 
routine, 

MEYER: Dirty milk buckets, wet 
beds, and drafty pens. 


Overfeeding; also cold 


BOWLING: Unsanitary conditions, 
irregularity in feeding, variations in 
temperatures of liquid feeds, over- 
feeding. 

HITZ: Drafts, damp stalls, and ir- 

sular feeding. 








“My new electric fence 
really makes them jump.” 


WILLIAMS 
wet pens. 


Overtfeeding on milk 


@ List other important points in 
your calf raising program. 


SWEET: Calves are vaccinated 
against blackleg; we remove horns 
with caustic at weeks to on 
month of age so far we hav 
found no substitute for the nurse 
cow 

HARBER: We vaccinate against 


blackleg, also for brucellosis at 9 to 


11 months of age. If a calf gets the 
scours, it is given about 20 cc of 
Sulmet under the skin. If one treat 
ment does not take care of it, an 
other shot is given the following | 
feeding. We try to get a lot of 


roughage in our young calves 
also tie them up when they are 
young and teach them: to lead 

SLY: We vaccinate for hemor- 
rhagic septicemia Also. when we 
quit using one central calf barn and 


built it in 4 sections, we cut our 
calfhood diseases 80‘ 

HUSTON: Each calf gets a shot 
of standard calf scour serum: extra 
teats are removed when calves are 
vaccinated for brucellosis at 5 to 6 
months of axe. 

FRIEDERICHS: Vaccinate for 


brucellosis between 6 and 8 months 


of age. Also, adding vitamins to the 
calf feed has definitely helped us 
against scours. We dehorn with ar 


electric dehorner at about 30 days; 
seems to be very Satisfactory, much 


easier on the calves, no danger of 
infection 
It is very important to watch the 


feet on growing calves. We trim all 
calves’ feet before they are 60 days 


old, then again before they are 
moved from their individual pens 
This is an aid to better legs and 


feet when they are cows 

BOWLING: Exercise and sunshine 
Watch consistency of manure 
ly. Have calves handled and brushed 
frequently — more apt to 
normalities. Young calves placed in 
pens with slightly older 
pear to consume more 
quicker than when kept 
pens. A _ high protein 
ration for young calves pays off in 
more rapid growth and a more 
thrifty individual. Teach each calf 
to lead at a young age 


close- 
notice ab 


calves ap- 

roughage 
In separate 
concentrate 


What 500-Lb. Fat Cows 
Return 


If one of your cows gave 500 Ibs. 
fat last year, paid you eight 
times as much as the average IIli- 
nois cow for your time in caring for 
her. 

Leo Fryman, dairyman in the IIli- 
nois College of Agriculture, says the 
average cow gives about 220 Ibs. 
fat and pays her owner only 26 cents 
an hour for his labor. But the 500- 
Ib. cow pays her owner $2.08 an 
hour for his labor 


she 


The dairyman with a 300-lb. cow 
made 76 cents an hour, and the 
owner of a 400-lb. cow received $1.46 
for an hour’s work 


Or, to put it another way, last 
year the 300-lb. cow returned twice 
as much over feed costs as the 200- 
Ib. cow. The 400-lb. cow turned 
three times as much, and the 500- 
Ib. cow four times as much 

In other words, the 300-lb. fat pro- 


ducer was equal to two cows produc- 
ing at the The 400- 
lb. cow was equal to three average 
ones, and the 500-lb. cow earned as 
much as four ordinary cows 

Naturally, says 
would rather milk 
of four if he’s going to receive the 
same returns. 


State average 


Fryman, 
COW 


anyon 


one instead 
















“There's nothing like 
Woven Wire Fence 
and AMERICAN 


“I've used AMERICAN FENCE 
for over 30 yeors—and it's 
still holding tight.“ 


—E£MIL OSMUNDSON, DELAVAN, MINN. 










tops ‘em all.” 


—HOMER 
CARON, 
BLOOMER, 
WISCONSIN 


“ AMERICAN FENCE stands up 
well in this country. | buy 
about 1000 to 2000 rods « ** 
at a time. It has given 
me real service.“ 





RAY 5S. JARRETT, BRITTON, 
SOUTH DAKOTA 








1. Galvanized Wires 
9. Winged joint 

3, Tension Curve ’ 
4. Full Gauge Wire - 





Why farmers like 


American Fence | 


@ Satisfied users are the best 
American Fence 
it lasts a 


salesmen tor 
Some lke it because 
long Others prefer it be 
cause it them weeks of 
work and puts an end to fencing 
or it can be moved 


time 
saves 


troubles 
without damage 

Whatever their reasons, they 
agree that American Fence does 
the job they want it to do. That's 
Fence is th 


why American 


farmers lavorite 
American 
» handles 


See your U-S-S 
Fence dealer He als 
fence, barbed wire and 


poultry 
American Steel and Wire 


other 


Company products. 








5. Correct Spacing of 
5. Full Len 











arte 


A Prete Tel 
fake MasT 


| American Steel & Wire Division 
| 846 Rockefeller Building 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 





Please send mx 
| Farm Profits 
| Name 


| Address 


| City 


There’s more American Fence in us: 





your booklet, “Fe 


neing \ Production Tool to Increase 


*S AMERICAN FENCE 


than any other brand! 





AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, GENERAL OFFICES: CLEVELAND, O. 


COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO 


TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 








lf Your Dealer Does Not Handle Goods Advertised in 
Hoard’s Dairyman — Ask Him Why! 











their own breeding troubles i 
higher percentage calf crop 
and operate 2,000 experime 





BARREN COWS WANTED 


We will pay cash or take young high class barren 
cows or bulls on partnership. We can teach the 
breeder, owner or herdsman how to treat cows 
through the rectum without drawing one drop of 
blood or doing any damage. 
move a foot. We have 10,000 breeders treating 


catalog giving 16 dates and locations. 


GRAHAM SCIENTIFIC BREEDING 
SCHOOL 


216% East 10th Street, Kansas City 6, Missouri 


The cow will not 


ncluding Mastitis. A 
annually. We own 
ntal acres. Send for 











milk on calves! [t's 


When you feed 
your cows produc c 
puts dollars in 


replace up to 10 lbs. of 


box fed with low-cost 
in can release as 
milk you can sell! And 
i handsome extra 


A no milk is needed 
Kaff-A is tested, 
e replacement for 









The safe replacement for milk in calf feeding 


milk.'T'wo million healthy heifers 
have already been raised on it! Its 
dried buttermilk base is known for 
its nutrition. In addition, Kaff-A 
contains other dairy by-products, 
some cereal products, and plenty 
of Vitamin A and D Feeding Oil! 


Don’t risk your calf’s health on 
inferior imitations of Kaff-A. A few 
pennies saved now may cost you 
many a dollar if your calf becomes 
a stunted cow. Feed Kaff-A and be 
sure that your calves get the nutri- 
tion that helps develop good milk- 
ers ... good breeders! Get Kaff-A 
from your feed store or milk plant 
today. 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Danville, Illinois 
Makers of Semi-Solid Buttermilk, 
Semt-Solid Emulsi ind Kaff-A 
n Offices: Princeton, N.J., Des Moines, I 


for you from 


another money-maker 


CONSOLIDATED 





HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


We Feed The “BUGS” Not The Cow 


(Continued from page 9) 


pas ( 
at the cow’s food plant. 

\ t any farm boy can tell you 
that the cow has four “stomachs.” 
The first stomach is called the ru- 

t ) sheep, and goats 

a rumen, hence the name “ru- 

it The second stomach is 
nothing more than a pouch of the 
It is sometimes called the 
lardware stomach, since heavy 


ects ich as wire, nails, stones, 
nd even gold watches and diamond 
ngs sometimes swallowed by cows 
ire collected in this pocket. 
Che third stomach is called many- 
ies because it has many plies or 
ids. It expands and contracts, 
ng tl food, but its help to 
not clear. The fourth 
il stomach such as 
have 
important are the ru- 
stomachs which 
ip one large compartment, 
erred to as the fer- 
nt vat. And it’s a fermenta- 
t should be the envy of 
aster. It's the place 
plants and animals 
been talking about. 
called bac- 
so small that one 
rumen contents could 
i al t 400 billion of them, in 
When you stop to 
1,.200-pound cow may 
of this 
: mn Vat at a time, you can 
ee that it would take a page full 
to write the total num- 
plants in one cow. 


iware 


intS are 


is 300 Ibs 


Bacteria digest stems 
and fiber, too 


When the cow eats pasture, silage, 
hay, and they go 
t nentation vat. There 
tiny plants im- 
i digesting the rough- 
ige. The rapid rate of digestion of 
one of the wonders 
icteria can do the 
6 to 12 hours 
very efficient in 
vy can digest the 
fibrous parts of 
suld be impossible 
one. In fact, at 
y matter of pas- 
iy cannot be di- 
help of bacteria 
substances called 
speed up diges- 
much like salt 
of freezing ice 


roughages 


freeze! 
il critters in the 
relatively big 
{ wd only about 12 
1 teaspoonful of 
These tiny animals 
i. They eat bac- 
p digest rough- 
compounds from 
the food 1 t. Their job isn't 
lerstood, 


They enter cracks 
and holes in feed... 


\ ( this digesting and eat- 
by the tiny plants 
1 ar the termentation vat, 


too. She puts out, 
wn enzymes and 
ith the tiny plants 
In her diges- 

the plants and 

say that the 


scientists 
teria digest hay 
entering cracks 

the cow eats. 


| ’ , scopes 


That calls for an inside look 


The enzymes that the bacteria give 
off do the digesting and then the 
bacteria absorb the digested feed in- 
to their bodies. The bacteria make 
these digested products into protein, 
fat, vitamins, carbohydrates, and 
many unidentified factors. These 
are later digested by the cow and 
absorbed to make milk, put on fat, 
repair her body, and so on. 

This protein factory we talked 
about earlier is “run” by the tiny 
plants in the cow’s stomach. Some 
of their enzymes break down all 
proteins fed to the animal to am- 
monia. The bacteria absorb the am- 
monia and remake new proteins 
which the cow uses. Young grass 
and legume plants in pasture or 
that are used as hay have lots of 
non-protein nitrogen. The bacteria 
break it down to ammonia and make 
protein of it. 

The efficiency with which the tiny 
plants or bacteria make protein ex- 
plains why we said that it does the 
farmer more good than the cow to 
feed extra protein supplement to 
cows on good, young pasture. 

Another surprising thing about 
this protein manufacturing plant the 
cow carries in her fermentation vat 
is that it doesn’t make any differ- 
ence what form of protein you feed 
your cows. Whether it’s urea, am- 
monia, young pasture or protein sup- 
plement—those bacteria and their 
enzymes will break it down and 
make it their own way anyhow and 
the cow will get it the way they 
make it. 

(However, urea shouldn't make 
more than 3 per cent of the grain 
mixture because the enzyme is apt 
to make more ammonia than the 
bacteria can mase into protein. If 
that happens the cow will absorb 
too much of the unused ammonia 
and may be poisoned.) 

It has been said that the cow is 
practically a traveling drug store. 
That’s because of all the vitamins 
that are manufactured in her fer- 
mentation vat. The process of mak- 
ing vitamins is the same as for 
making proteins, except that differ- 


_ ent enzymes and bacteria do the job. 


Why the fermentation vat 
is up front... 

The fact that this fermentation 
vat is large and comes at the front 
of the cow’s digestive tract is high 
on the list of the blessings of man- 
kind. It accounts for the fact that 
cows can turn millions of acres of 
pasture and tons of hay into milk 
for human food. The same holds 
true for beef cattle in the produc- 
tion of meat. 

The bacteria in the fermentation 
vat have first shot at feed the cow 
eats. They digest the forage crops, 
and make new compounds like vita- 
mins and proteins. This digested 
food and new compounds have to go 
through the full length of the cow's 
digestive tract and thus have more 
chance to be used by the animal 

Fermentation goes on best with 
plenty of water. Saliva from the 
cow's mouth keeps the water level 
high. Saliva also carries substances, 
like cobalt, needed by the bacteria 
into the fermentation vat from stor- 
age places in the cow's body. 


Cud chewing helps bacteria .. . 

And when the cow chews her cud 
she makes more cracks for the bac- 
teria to get into so they can do a 
better digesting job. That's another 
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advantage for the fermentation vat's 
location near the mouth. 

Some bacteria probably are pres- 
ent in the feed the cow eats. Most 
of these are “thumbers,”’ they just 
go through for the ride and don't 
contribute much to digestion. So 
far as the good bacteria are con- 
cerned, most scientists agree that 
they are passed from the older ani- 
mals to the younger ones from gen- 
eration to generation. Calves pick 
up the bacteria from hay their moth- 
ers have nuzzled over, by nosing 
around feed in the manger and so on. 

Now that we understand some of 
the goings-on in the cow’s insides, 
let's look at some of the interesting 
research developments made by ag- 
ricultural scientists who are trying 
to unlock .more of the cow’s diges- 
tive secrets to get more efficient 
use of feed 


The cow with a window 
in her side... 

A few years ago, researchers at 
Michigan State College's Experiment 
Station were working with a cow in 
whose side they had placed a win- 
dow so they could get at the con- 
tents of the fermentation vat. They 
took the contents from the fermen- 
tation vat, mixed them and took 
samples for chemical tests. Six 


o'clock came and they wondered 
whether they should put the con- 
tents of the vat back in the cow 


supper, or fill the 
manger and let the cow have the 
pleasure of filling it herself 

They decided to fill the manger 
and let the cow fill her paunch her- 
self. That sounds simple enough but 


and miss their 


it didn’t work~ The cow lost her 
appetite. After the cow starved for 
three weeks, the research workers 


slaughter house and 
fermentation vat of a 
that didn’t need 


went to the 
borrowed the 
freshly killed steer 
it any longer. 

They poured the contents into 
their sick cow through the window 
in her side. Her appetite showed 
fast improvement the next day and 
she got well. That was the first 
transfer of fermentation vat con- 
tents in history. Today many vet- 
erinarians use this transfer method 
for treating digestive ills of cows. 
Apparently the “bugs” in the rumen 
have something to do with the cow’s 
appetite. 


Cobalt—a special 
feed for “‘bugs’’? 


It has been shown that only ru- 
minants suffer from a lack of min- 
eral cobalt. A small amount of co- 
balt added to the ration of sheep 
and cattle which don't get enough 
of it has dramatic effects in making 
the animals well again. But when 
the cobalt is injected into the ani- 
mal it has not given results ob- 
tained when it was fed through the 
mouth. That leads to the belief that 
cobalt is needed to balance the diets 
of the tiny plants and animals in 
the fermentation vat 

Scientists have shown that the 
number of bacteria goes up when 
animals are fed cobalt, too. That's 
another indication of the importance 





























“I'll sure be glad when my 


milk cooler gets fixed.” 


ot Keeping the rume! bugs happy 
and well fed. 

A link between ketosis and the 
“bugs” in the fermentation vat has 
been suggested by some researchers. 

Differences between hays and pas- 
tures that can't be measured by 
present methods yet show great dif- 
ferences in milk-producing power 
already have been mentioned. Re- 
searchers are trying to discover 
these unidentified factors that make 
the difference These unidentified 
factors do at least two things for 
the animal or the rumen “bugs”’— 
they boost the appetite so the cow 
eats more and they result in more 
efficient conversion of roughage to 
meat and milk 


“Bugs” have a sweet tooth... 

In some 
feeds 
dropped the dig 


experiments feeding sugar 
molasses to cows 
estibility of the fi- 


such is 


brous or stemmy part of the ration. 
This was believed to be caused by 
the preference of the tiny plants 
and animals for the sugar. Other- 
wise, the “bugs” in the rumen 
might have been working on the 
stems and digesting them tecent 
experiments tend to indicate that 
the digestion of the stemmy part of 
roughage holds up if the diets of 
the tiny plants and anitnals in the 


fermentation vat are balanced prop- 


erly 

Great stmdes have been made in 
recent years in learning more about 
some of these all-important prob- 


lems But research workers have 
only scratched the surface 


Where do we go from here? 


Cheaper and faster production of 
meat and milk is hinged on greater 
knowledge of how to best use 
roughages and pastures. The need 
for changing the crop to fit the ani- 
mal and the animal to fit the crop 


is obvious. To accomplish this, more 
must be learned about the fermen- 
tation vat and the “bugs” in it 

Further research in boosting the 
digestion of the fibrous part of the 
plant by the rumen “bugs” has chal- 
lenging possibilities 


The cow of the future .. . 

Cattle and sheep appear to spend 
less than a third of their time in 
eating. That brings up the 
bility of increasing the amount of 
forage eaten by breeding cows and 
sheep on the appetite for 
roughage. The dairy cow of the fu- 


possi- 


basis of 


ture will very likely have a larger 
fermentation vat in proportion to 
her size. And, of course, there is 


the promising idea of increasing th« 
rate of digestion by the fermenta- 
tion vat “bugs,” so they do their 


job at a faster pace and can work 
over more feed 
Then perhaps the cheapest source 


of digestible energy for man will be 
meat and milk produced from pas- 
ture and hay the cheape st 
of digestible energy for ruminants 


sources 


Booklet on Wire 
Reinforcement 


A very fine manual is now avail- 
able, showing how welded wire fab- 
ric may be used on the farm. Any- 
one contemplating doing any con- 
crete work should have this manual 
because of the excellent information 
it contains on the proper use of re- 
inforcing material in building milk- 
ing parlors, milk houses, hog houses, 


watering tanks, concrete silos, tem- 
porary corn cribs, septic tanks, etc 
This 30-page booklet may be ob- 


tained free of charge by writing to 
the Wire Reinforcement Institute, 
Inc., National Press Building, Wash- 
ington 4, D. C. Ask for the “Design 
Manual — Welded Wire Fabric for 
Farm Use.” 
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ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 









BIGGER CROPS 
IGGER SAVINGS 


with 
ARMOUR’S 
HIGH ANALYSIS 





—— 


Analysis equal 
More for your 
crops. 


Less work, less t 


3. CUTS HAULING 


4. STORAGE SPAC 


dinary fertilizers 








and labor in the 


it on hand w 


He's 
problems. 


a good 


5. EASIER TO APPLY—Free-drilling 


through your drill with no clogging—saves you time 


1. EXTRA PLANT FOOD—Three bags of Armour’s High 


four or more of the lower grades 
money. Extra profits in better-quality 


2. EASIER HANDLING— Handle three bags instead of four 


ime. 
COSTS—Saves money on transportation 


and shipping because fewer bags do the job. 


€—Armour’s releases valuable storage 


space. Store High Analysis in 25% less space than or- 


Armour'’s flows 


fields 


BE WISE! ORDER EARLY! Prompt delivery may be 


difficult on late orders. Order your Armour'’s now 


Have 
hen you need it 
* 7 * 


Let your County Agent help you with your fertilizer program. 


man to depend on, and he's interested in your 
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Quick relief to TOUCHY TEATS! 


na,crackir 





andiin, 
For all m leor fe arm healing 
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Vz ib. $1.00 
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Trial Size & Mastitis Booklet — Send ‘10¢ 
THE CORONA MFG. CO., BOX 1471, KENTON, 0. 







Suey ten te 
are 

50 ths. v0 
§s.00n per acre fron clog 


guarantee 127000 working 


© 268 stores 







=< MOORE’ S EQUIPMENT CO. 


SWEDESBORO ZO. NEW JERSEY 











WHITE PINE SHAVINGS 


Kiln dried, prompt shipment Carloads onl 
Write, FRANK MILLER & SONS, 2236 We 


58th Street, Chicago 36, tlinois. 


y- 
st 



















coms aaa a 


‘Pick-up’ 


Present-day production de- 
mands, plus the extra strain 
of calving, call for peak performance 
of digestion and assimilation. Add a 
Kow-Kare build-up to avoid costly let- 
Concentrated Kow-Kare pro- 
motes vigor with its Tonic Drugs, Iron, 
lodine, Cobalt, Calcium 

and Vitamin D 
all stores, 


downs 


Phosphorus 
Three 
thrifty sizes, 


FREE Cow Book 


Send for helpful 24-page 
iMustrated treatise on ‘‘Care 
and Feeding of Dairy Cattle.’’ 

Filled with useful health 
, hints 
Dairy Association 
o., nc, 
Lyndonville 13 
Vermont 





Calving-Time 


New! 50 Ib Feed Mix Drum 


SILO UNLOADER 


Six years of proven serv- 
Ice Ruilt with reserve 
etrengtl and power to 
bring down r roven 
silage. Donble t . 
inloading 


We are pioneers in the barn cleaner 
field and know the importance of 
building a unit that gives you the 
kind of dependable service you 
have a right to expect. 


Mail Coupon 
LEACH CO. 





Please 
checked 


oO Silo Unloader 


Literature 


send me the following as | 


} Barn Cleaner 
J 
Literature 





MY NAME esantsnbesnneonene 
Post Office State 
| Route ‘. Det NO. cocecsssesce 
Township .... , ovecccesoseoes 





420 South Main Street, Oshkosh, Wis. I 
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"THE BEST WAY 
70 CURE COSTLY 
UL AYLLLAYAY 


—™ 
Insulated Concrete Floors 
Help Prevent Mastitis 








Authori | ims of information 
on masuns es—recogni g the great cost 
of mastitis ' ul ta But authorities 
admit that preve ‘ s the best answer yet 
to be found 

Because a cow that! cold, damp floors 
ms more apt to t ! 1 con on that allows 
germs that cause mastitis to go to work—step 
number one in preventing masts in your 
herd iss INSULATE DAIRY BARN FLOORS! 
Insulate with easy-to-use Zonolite! 

Zuonolite vermiculite Concrete Aggregate, 
mixed with cement in place of sand, can be 
poured over the 
ground of ex ing 
concrete floors to 
make tloors that 
ire warm, dry and 
healthy. Not only 
doesithelpprevent 
mastitis | helps ~~ 
increase farm production—reduces the amount 
oft te Sonode’ cuts stock mortality—increases 
your ow working comfort 


USE IN ALL 
» ee FARM BUILDINGS 
.—— In farrowing 
} i 


. * } houses, poultry 
ro | — fh — f 


ee 


house Ss. dairy 
barns — Zonolite 
concrete means all around increased farm 


sroduction. Baby chicks thrive in a warm 
one young pig mortality is cut 

Why do vou find out today what Zonolit« 
insulating concrete ind Zonolite Insulating 
Fill, can mean to your stock healt Send tor 
this new fa hookler— NOW! 
@/omolite is a registered tr ” 


ZONOLITE 
COMPANY 


135 S. LaSalle Street 
Chicago 3, illinois 


(on™ 


aarcdlons 
sub 





’ Zonolite Company, Dept. HD-12 7 
a 135 5. LeSalle St, Chicege 3, I! ' 
8 Please send ¢ t FREE booklet F-1, “Farm . 
8 insular with Doub therency : 
6 Nar ° 
@ Address | 
s ' 
g Ci . 
: County eee Stale. cesses . 


SEE YOUR LUMBER OR BUILDING MATERIAL DEALER 


5 BLUE SPRUCE 935 


Very superior, well-branched 6-year 


transplants, & to 14 In. tall Postod. at 
planting time Complete Evergreen catalog 
MUSSER Forests, tr Box 34-A, indiana, Pa 
the for 


WESTUES 


@ We wspply olf the lotest 


7 ond 
















t effective treot 
ments g PENICILLIN 
STREPTOMYCIN, AUREO- 
( MYCIN - FA drugi= 
; ‘ types * MASTITIS 
' ’ y needs 

> @! reasonable prices 


Write for perticvlars 


TURTLE LL Pe 


our m INDIANAPOLIS 6. INDIANA 
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The Laughing Saint of Science 


(Continued from page 14) 


peculiar way of wagging their heads 
Was the experi- 
ment worth continuing? 


Babcock, whom they admired and 
loved extravagantly by then, said, 
Keep at it, boys. Make the experi- 


ment like life itself. Breed them.” 
Corn fed cows 


had strong calves ... 

They did, and the corn-fed moth- 
ers had fine, sturdy while 
those of the wheat and oats-fed ones 


babic Ss 


were sickly and malformed and died 
After a breeding some of 
the cows 


second 
themselves began to be 
stiff-legged, sickly, and died 

Then they switched the animals’ 
diet They fed wheat to the corn- 
corn to the wheat-eaters, 
the mixture to the oats group. And 
the same thing happened. Those fed 


fed ones 


corn became models of good health, 
produced husky young ones; those 
eating only wheat lost their “corn- 
fed” look and health 

There was no doubt now Bab- 
cock knew that his mysterious, long- 
sought x"" was real and that it 


between lif 
Why not for 


made the difference 
ind death for cows 
humans als¢ 

His disciples, Hart and Humphrey 
asked if this “x 
wheat which lost 
fectiveness when the 
other things as well, or if it was a 
lack of something which corn had? 


was a poison in 


some of its et 


cows were fed 


Babcock didn’t know, but, de Kruif 
says, the ripples which he had start- 
ed “reached to laboratories all over 
the world and in every country men 
began fumbling for those mysterious 
unknowns in food, the lack of which 
makes men and beasts with full bel- 
dangerously hungry,” and 
eventually they discovered vitamins 

About the same time that Hart 
and Humphrey appeared on _ the 
Babcock resigned his teaching 
the university 


lies so 


scene 
position at 

I want to work on the problem 
have been interested for 
referring to his 
mat- 


in Which I 
so long he 
theory on the 
ter and its relation to energy 


said 
constitution ol 


But you needn't resign to do 
that Van Hise answered, tearing 
up the resignation. “We'll give you 
help in your department and you 


may have what time you wish for 


your own work.” 
Aft that Babcock 
that and similar 


work¢ d con- 


tinuously on prob- 


lems until his death, surmounting 
with amazing optimism such ob- 
stacles as advancing age, the non- 


support of other scientists, and fail- 
ures With experiments 


As a humorist and a delightful 











prt 
awis 


“He put decrease 


them up to 
the sediment in his milk. These 
gravel roads make a lot of dust.” 


companion he had the support of 
everyone who knew him. 

To sit at his table at the Univer- 
sity Club, where he lunched daily 
for many years, was the pleasure 
and desire of many of the foremost 
leaders at the university because it 
was there that wit and laughter 
flowed most freely 

When he was in his office daily 
at the university his carefree, boy- 


ish laughter could often be heard 
over the entire building, and one 
story says that Dean Henry often 


had to call from his office door, on 
the first floor, up the stairs to Bab- 
cock’s office on the third, to ask 
him, in slight annoyance and great- 
er amusement, to please be quiet. 

Dr. Babcock played as wholeheart- 
edly as he worked, too. He was a 
lively spectator at every university 
basketball game played in Madison, 
and his football attendance was so 
notable that a few years before his 
death the Wisconsin Alumni Asso- 
ciation endowed two “chairs of foot- 
ball” in his name so that he could, 
as long as he lived, have two seats 
for every game. 

He liked professional baseball and 
boxing equally well. He followed 
Babe tuth’s home run record as 
avidly as a teen-ager, and he was 
willing to prove, at the slightest op- 
portunity, that Christy Mathewson 
was one of the greatest Americans. 


Wrote of John L. Sullivan... 


And 
scientific 
experiments, he 
phy of John L 
list, which ran in 
over the country and of 
was ingenuously proud. 

When he was nearly 80 he 
chased an automobile and he 
Mrs. Babcock toured the state 

His home life, by choice, was as 
normal and as simple and demestic 
is a humble workman. When Mrs. 
Babcock was living they could often 
be seen walking up town Saturday 
evenings, a basket on his arm, to do 
the weekly marketing 

After Mrs. Babcock’s death he 
kept house alone, good-humoredly 
scorning any help except a cleaning 
woman once a week. He even put 
his own washing on the back yard 
line regularly 


although he never wrote 
papers on his important 
did write a biogra- 
Sullivan, noted pugi- 
newspapers all 
which he 


pur- 
and 


And he raised hollyhocks, which 
he loved dearly. The entire back 
yard of his home, except for nar- 
row paths, was filled solidly with 


them. And when he died his friends 
made a garden on the Ag campus in 
his memory and filled it with holly- 
hocks from his yard. They also sent 
thousands of packets of seeds from 
his plants over the country so that 
now Babcock hollyhocks are almost 
as well known as the Babcock milk 
test And that would please him 
more than any other honor. 


lowa Brown Swiss Sale 


The Iowa breeders’ seventh annu- 
al Brown Swiss sale which was held 
November 29 at Waterloo, Iowa, was 
very successful. It attracted a good 
crowd of buyers who paid an aver- 
age of S462 for the 34 head 
consigned 

The top of the sale was an open 
heifer consigned by Clyde Monson 
of Iowa and purchased for $950 by 
Ernest Blom of the same state. For 
the sale as a whole, 16 cows aver- 
wed $550, 24 bred heifers averaged 
$440 open heifers averaged 
young bulls one year 


eight 
and six 
old or younger averaged $363. 


$425 
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INSEMINATION 





TUBES 





= tubes are used 


by more leading bull 
studs from coast to coast 
than any other type. 


i Constantly supervised for 
cleanliness and precision 
from the raw material to 
the finished product. 


Available in three sizes: 
6 MM x Imm bore, Icc 
yore and 5mm x Imm bore. 

é Aluminum carrying case 
also ay ailable. 


Write for literature and 
prices. 


INSEMIKIT CO. 


Baraboo, Wisconsin 
NEE cee 
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TROUBLE- FREE 


HEALING 


SOFT 
TENSION 


































for 
INJURED 
TEATS 


Medically perfect as an 
applicator to carry inside 
the antiseptic healing 
omtument always pre- 
serving the natural con- 
tours of the vital valve- 
like milk duct. Ivory like 
surtace 

CANNOT ABSORB 

PUS INFECTION 

and the soft-tension ma 
terial conforms to every 
slightest bend of the teat 
Entirely harmless and 
snag-proot; never crack, 
chip, break or dissolve 
Flutes on sides carry in 
healing ointment. To 
avoid loss of a quarter, 
always insist on Bac 
Baim DILATORS, recog- 
nized and used by so 
many veterinarians. 25, 
sterilized and packed 
in medicated Bac 
BALM; at all farm- 
supply stores 


Dairy Ass'n Co., Inc. 
L ille, 





CANFOT 
SNAG 
WHEN TEAT 









a 
| ANTI 


Spohn’ 
UoveR-AID 











‘Help Prevent Infection 


Give injured, cut or chapped teats and 
udders prompt antiseptic treatment. 
Apply Spohn’s UDDER-AID. Kills 
germs on contact. Aids prompt heal- 
ing. Stays soft—easier to use. Ideal for 
massaging congested udders. Only 
75¢ at drug stores or sent direct. 








— MEDICAL CO., GOSHEN, INDIANA 
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ork Topics .. 


Questions From Meetings and Mail 


J. J. 


Is it true that the dressed yield of 
hogs killed in winter and dressed 
“shipper style,” with head on and 
without leaf lard, ham facing and 
kidneys being removed, is higher 
than that of hogs killed and dressed 
in the same style in summer? 


Studies by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture indicate 
that winter killing does yield slight- 
perc: Such con- 
difficult to check and 
variations might be caused by trans- 
Other studies 


ntages 


ly larger 


trasts are very 


rtation differences 


ve shown that hogs in. transit 
welve hours have dressed 78% 
hile those in transit 84 hours 


74.5 These percent- 
based on purchased 
longer period shipment 

cause greater shrink- 
final weight of carcass 


dressed only 
ages were 
aml 
would naturally 


weichts 
re and lowe! 


Can soft pork be detected on live 
hogs? I have a good acreage of soy- 
beans that the frost hit before they 
were fully ripe, and am wondering 
if I turn the shotes into the beans 
will I be docked on the pigs when 
they are sold. 


detect 
All of 


It IS Scarce ly 
soft pork on the live animal 
the fat at body temperatures, 


possible to 


is soft 


ind the soft, oily fat of carcasses 
from soybean fed hogs is noticeable 
only after the carcass has been 
hilled According to Morrison's 


Feeds & Feeding, “investigations 
ive shown that the body fat which 
wine make from carbohydrates or 
n their feed has a melting 
point sufficiently high to be hard 
nd firm at ordinary room tempera- 
tures. However, fat in the feed may 
be converted to body fat with but 
little change. Therefore, when swine 
receive such feeds as soybeans and 


rotein 
oreln 


peanuts that are high in fat, much 
of the fat deposited in their bodies 
mes from this source. Since the 


fat in these feeds is liquid at ordi- 
nary temperatures, soft pork results 
f much of the body fat comes from 
his source.” 

It weuld probably be worth your 
vhile to use pigs of 50 to 100 Ibs. to 
clean up the soybean field, and fin- 
sh them from 150 to 200 Ibs. or 
more on a regular grain ration. 
Corn, tankage, linseed meal or soy- 
bean oil meal, plus a small amount 
of ground alfalfa will firm up the 
body fat before sale time. The 
younger pigs will probably do a bet- 
ter job of soybean utilization any- 
how. 

Could any money be made in buy- 


ing corn at $1.85 per bushel and 
feeding it to hogs at $20.00 per hun- 


LACEY 


dred? The corn would need to be 
hauled about 10 miles, and is 1949 
corn. It is on the ear but shows 


little or no rat damage. Would corn 


that old be better feed if it) were 
ground? 
If corn were trucked t 

you may as well add two or thre 
cents per bushel even though you do 
the work yourself. With a ratio of 
ten bushels cf corn for 100 Ibs. pork 
you would need to ha it least 


$18.50 to br il even 


trucking costs 
els of corn or equivalent to make 
100 pounds gain, your feed costs 
would be 11 x $1.85, or $20.35 pet 
cwt. If hogs se it $20 you have no 
margin 

Should you buy corn in spite of 
this, the 1949 crop would be a fair 
nvestment. Percentage of moisture 
is low, and if it ha had no rodent 
nor weevil damage you will | get- 
ting more corn tor you dolltat It 
would need rind Old orn 
stored in a dry crib for two years 
will be very hard and ft) some 
Oo masticate nless d o 
racked 


My steers will be fed all of my 


soft corn this fall. For fifty steers 
how many pigs will I need for fol- 
lowing the steers in the feed lot? 
What weight of pigs is best for 
following 22-year-old steers? 

Cattle feeders say that fo 
year-old steers fed corn, supplement 
silage, and hay, « pi for tw 
steers will be best. Howeve when 
soft corn is offered, ther ; less 
waste that hogs could pick up, and 
one pig for each three cattle on feed 


is advisable. If pigs in the feed lot 
have additional corn and supplement 
offered “on the 
maximum 
get the feed 


there is no 
If they do not 


} 
foot 


side 
numbe) 


from 


they will get it from feeders or 
troughs. Shotes weighing 75 to 150 
lbs. are best prospects as feed lot 
followers. 

Would it be safe to have brood 
sows that have been bred run loose 


in stalk fields where corn was picked 
with a picker? There is still quite 
a little corn left in the field. Would 
I be better off to have other hogs 
pick up the bulk of the loose ears 
and shelled corn first and then turn 
the sows in? 


your last 


much 


Certainly the answer to 
question is “ves.” It would be 


safer to have lightweight pigs do 
the first gleaning. Bred sows ar 
big eaters and plenty of shelled and 
ear corn might be a temptation { 
them to overeat. The right rate « 


gestation is 


ain on sows during 
near 1! pounds per day. Fed plenty 
of corn, and possibly too little sup- 


nearly double 
farrowing 


would 
Sows overtat at 


plement, 


this rat 


they 


ould become a heavy liability. In 
contrast to the immediate use of 
the sows as gleaners, fall shotes 


would make excellent gains on the 


corn plus supplement. Sows could be 
turned later, when corn is scarce 
and exercise is beneficial 


Do weight and finish affect dress- 
ing percentages of market hogs? 
Yes. Generally speaking, the heav- 
r and fatter yield higher 
essed weight percentages. Market 
barrows and have fluctuated 
from 73 to 85° or more, depend- 
ng upon weight and fat. Two hun- 
tred pounders yield around 75% and 
high as 85° or 


hogs 
gilts 
( 
100 pound rs as 
more 


Bran was once considered a good 


hog feed. Why isn't it used more 
now? 

As a protein carrier it is too high 
in price. It is used occasionally in 
brood w rations at tarrowing time, 

Will the national trend toward 


more grass have any effect upon hog 
numbers in the next few years? 
Corn and hogs, not grass and hogs, 
have fitted together very well in the 
past. 


certainly no need for 
alarm concerning grassland tarming 


There is 


ind its effect upon pork output. You 
probably already know that the na- 
tional request is for an upturn in 
corn acreage for the next few sea- 
sons. Corn is still king crop of the 
corn belt states, and this area pro- 
vides most of the pork of the nation. 


Hog growers can use more grass on 
farms, but this crop 
satisfy pork produc- 


thousands of 

will not 

tion needs 
There are 


alone 


millions of acres that 
can grow corn three out of every 
four or five years without depleting 
their fertility to the non-profit point. 


Use of crop rotations and commer- 
cial plant foods, plus hybrid corn 
strains, have made it possible to pro- 
duce considerably more corn per 
acre. We could drop our acreage 
some and still get more total corn 


through better cropping practices. 


While the “grassland farming” 
program has already performed an 
excellent conservation service to ag- 
riculture, it could be overemphasized. 
The security and the prosperity of 
the corn belt have been built upon 
sound land use rather than upon 
conservation. Corn, grains, hay, and 
livestock have yielded the money 
that has lifted the level of farm life. 
We do have areas in the United 


States where more pasture and hay 
will make it possible to increase re- 
but the corn-hog 
states will continue to do two things 

gy and The 
ind movement will be followed on- 
will fit into pork 


per acre, 


row corn hogs. grass- 
insolar as it 
output 


Haven't new feeder pig fairs been 
started in Wisconsin counties this 


vear? If so, where are they? 
Through the Extension Service of 
the College of Agriculture, the coun- 


igents in the counties, and with 
interested meat 
feeder pig days have been 
started in Polk County at Milltown; 
Rusk County, at Ladysmith; Barron 
County, at Rice Lake; and Winne- 
ago County, at Oshkosh. These 
the state are outside of the 
eavy producing corn area but have 
he feed for bringing pigs to wean- 
g weights. Small grains and dairy 
byproducts make the feeder produc- 
tion a good sideline. 


the assistance of 


packers 


parts of 
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Thousands of Dairy 
Farmers Now Work Warm 


and Protected with 


QuFORT 





Proved & Preferred ™ 
by Over a Quarter of a 








All-Weather Top and Back 
Panel optional at simal! ex 
tra cost 





For abnormally severe 
weather Windshield Exten 
sions optional at small extra 
cost 





Warm engine heat keeps cold weather 
out — with a genuine 0" FOR Heatér 
You'll work warm and protected, get 
more work done, in even the coldest 
weather. Quickly attached for snug 
streamlined fit. Converts to low-cost 
heated cab if desired. Insist on the gen- 
uine 0FOR» Heater — most popular 


heater of all! See your dealer or write. 


COMFORr EQUIPMENT CO. 


26090DWalnut Kansas City, Mo. 














Now’s The Time — 
A Vest Pocket 


HERD BOOK 


money to you. 
the story of your 
herd with you at sales 


and meetings. Price $3. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
Atkinson Wisconsin 


is worth 
Have 


Fort 


G 




















This ALL-PURPOSE Cutter 
Mows Right Up to Obstacles... 
for Neater, Cleaner Farming 


@ Essential as your major implements. 
this rotary-blade weed cutter mows every- 
thing from lawns to the toughest stands of 
bluegrass and light brush — effortlessly! 
Ideal for barn lots, electric fences, grass 
waterways — cutting within 4” of obsta- 
cles. Powerful 3 HP motor, optional for- 
ward drive. See your dealer, or write 
PONTIAC 7, 


Roof Welding Works ‘cweis 





ho... 


Did You Forget .. 


This Holiday Season 


} 
i 
? ere 
‘ 








it's a human trait to find Christmas come and gone 


; and Someone Special forgotten in the rush of the 
4 season. Here's a quick way and an easy way to 
y shop by mail and correct that oversight. Send a gift 
b subscription to HOARD'S DAIRYMAN. 


For late-comers we can give preferred service and 


h start the NEW YEAR right with your best wishes for 
4 his dairying success in 1952. Dairy friends, relatives 
b and neighbors will welcome your gift twice each 
. month 


Here's a handy coupon, fill it out and mail your 
check today. Then you'll be done with your “shop- 
ping.”’ We'll do the rest. 


You'll Be Sending 
A “Wealth of Information” on 
@® HERD HEALTH @ DAIRY PROFITS 


@ BETTER BREEDING @ CORRECT FEEDING 
@ MARKET NEWS 


® and thousands of other subjects 


22> 2 ee ats oc 


| Send Your Christmas Gifts the Easy Way 


CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 


Enter the Following Subscriptions for 














Which $ Is Enclosed 

No. of years * 

Name 

Post Office 

R. D. No State 

No. of yeors * 

Name 

Post Office 

R. D. No State 








Write your name and address below and we'll send a Gift 
Card in your name. 


Sender's Name 
Post Office a 
R. D. No 








*SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Three Years $9.00 Five Years $3.00 


Regular Price $1.00 Per Year 
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@ FARM MANAGEMENT 


fur ts. 


Mau? See Dy 
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Suspended from a rope pulley, power 
unit is swung into ploce by Howlett. 
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This cut-down cultivator wheel holds the 
belt in place at the beginning of the incline. 


A Homemade 
Gutter Cleaner 


by Jack De Forest 


ORTY-FIVE minutes daily spent 
in cleaning barn gutters proved 


too long and tiring a job for 
John D. Howlett, a dairy farmer 
living near Minerva, Ohio. Last No- 


he resolved to not continue 
performing this unpleasant work any 
longer, so out he went to price com- 
mercial equipment. He found it was 
beyond his means so he did the next 
best thing and built his own cleaner. 

The 45-minute chore not only has 
been reduced to 342 minutes, but 
the cleaner is so simple in construc- 


vember 


tion that it may be duplicated by 
any farmer possessing an average 
amount of mechanical ability. Of 
special interest is the fact that this 
cleaner requires no special wiring. 

The belt is 60 feet in length, in- 
cluding that portion on an incline, 
the latter culminating several feet 
above the height of a manure wag- 
on. The end of the belt is perma- 


nently affixed to an axle or shaft to 
attached a portable power 
surplus reduction gear 
ret of a B-29 bomb- 
coupled to a 
motor. 


which is 
t, a war 
gun tur 


turn IS 


uN a a 
er which, in 
one-third 

Whe 


motor 1s 


horse power 
is to be cleaned, 
and the ma- 
incline on the 
As the canvas 
around the axle, 
into the wagon. 
job is finished, Howlett 
the motor, inserts a 
in the loose end of the 


n the gutte 

started 
up the 
moving belt 
itself 


falls 


ire travels 
lowly 
belt 


the 


Wraps 
manure 
When the 

disconnects 


hooked pole 


belt, and quickly unfurls it to the 
full length of the gutter. 

The illustration might give the 
mpression that this manual opera- 


is both difficult and tiring, but 
! the Here is what 


the is case 


more time and ef- 


It takes 


no 


HOARD'S 'DAIRYMAN 


Here the canvas belt is being 
returned to its original position 
after the gutter has been cleaned. 


fort to unwind the belt and re-lay 
it in the gutter than it does to walk 


empty-handed to the opposite end 
of the barn. The belt unwinds so 
easily that a 9-year-old child can 
readily do it.” 

To prevent the belt from rising 
at the bottom of the incline is a 
cut-down cultivator wheel. Every 


second spoke was removed and weld- 
ed horizontally to the remaining 
spokes. This wheel turns with the 
belt. 

There is a belt and incline for 
each of two gutters, but only one 
motor and reduction gear; however, 
the power unit may speedily be 
transferred from the top of one in- 
cline to the other. 

To illustrate, suppose the unit is 
to be removed from one gutter to 
the other. Lowered and attached to 
the motor-reduction gear unit is a 
hook suspended from a rope pulley. 
A bolt is then withdrawn, allowing 
the short length of pipe welded to 
the reduction gear shaft to be re- 
moved from around the smaller gut- 
ter shaft. Swinging free on the rope, 
the unit is transported by overhead 
rail to the top of the opposite in- 
cline. The two shafts are superim- 
posed, the holes aligned, the bolt 
inserted and fastened, and the hook 
disconnected. The power unit is 
then ready for operation after an 
elapsed time of 30 seconds. 

Howlett terms his cleaner “one of 
the best labor-saving devices on the 
farm.” After nearly a year of use, 
the only change he would make is 
to substitute a non-absorbent rub- 
berized belt for- the one of canvas. 
The cleaner has been approved by 
the county board of health, the local 
inspector having followed its con- 
struction from the day work first 
was commenced. THE END 





Mr. Howlett distributes the load as 
all manure from one gutter is auto- 
matically wnloaded into the wagon. 
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The MOORE BROS. CORP. 


ALBANY 10, NEW YORK 





BETTER, EASIER GROOMING WITH 
Sunbeam 


STEWAR] 
ELECTRIC GROOMING 





the cleaning job 
Id for grooming dairy 
vion bristles remove 
und dirt. For 110-120 
! ir-cooled motor 
(;rooming brush attachment to fit Sunbeam 
4 


ter or She ister also available 


Siinbeam CORPORATION 
Dept.39, 5600 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 50, Ill, 








ll send you 25 
Berrygold Chicks 


to prove to yourself that ° 
Berry’s New Cross-breed 


® Grows faster and makes better 
broiler profits than others 


@ Are more rugged than other 
chickens you have raised 








GEORGE BERRY 
@ Lay more eggs than your other POULTRYMAR 


purebreds or incrossbreds , 
Send TODAY FOR PROOF and 


FREE anv pours 
GEORGE BERRY, Box 1463—Quincy, Ill 


Solid brass tags and 
brass-plated chain. 
1—FOR NECK 
ble Tag nu 
both sides. $1 














Ad- 


m- 





FOR HORNS. 
‘ $9.2 per 


NECK CHAIN. 


DOUBLE PLATE 
port trap, portion chain. 


lower 
dozen. 
10M. 


p Sample mailed for $1.00. 
EN 3 


ARROW FARMS 
Huntington, Indiana 


OIL BURNER 


\) AMAZING NEAT INVENTION 
BIG CASH DISCOUNT. 
SLIPS INTO ANY 


W { ti 
GOLD 
Dept. Box 








: COAL 
STOVE, RANGE OR FUR 
\ WACE. Quick, inten s«« 
_-~« t by finger-tip control. Cheaper 
thar ut N re shovelin r 
} r ON TRIAL Prove it pays for itself 

w t sa $1 bonus for t 


in ¥ r own home for ‘ ne 
) Write for details today. 
Northwest Mfg. Co., 429-A Main, Mitchell, S. Dak. 


The NEW Improved JENSEN Adjustable CHAIN HALTER 
No. 101 equipped with rubber Holds 
ose and set screws, $10.50,A ‘em All, 
sitter for all purposes, Halter : / 
No. 99 equipped with hose only /} 
>9.50 adiustable to fit all size al y/ 
ull all real bull tamers to 
sfely tie, handle and stake 
ut witl shipped on 30 days 
trial, money back guarantee, if 
not satisfactory Thousands in 
use send for circular, shipped 
prepaid in the U.S.A, 
Pp. W. JENSEN & SON, Dept. H, Princeton, Minn. 














Poultry Problems 





Outlook for 


HE poultry outlook for the new 
year, all things considered, ap- 
pears to 

for the efficient operaton 
In the first place, there is bound 


be reasonably good 


to be a continued high purchasing 
power on the part of the average 
wage earner which will mean more 
than sufficient spendable income for 


food, and this fact should keep the 
price level on poultry and eggs at a 
reasonable profitable level for thi 
efficient producer. 
Competitive foods 
meats will, in all probability, remain 
about at the current levels which 
makes for a favorable 
poultry and eggs 
Costs may show 
especially on feed, but in 
the fact that the poultry feed of to- 
day is the most efficient that has 
ever been manufactured, should have 
a tendency to reduce the 
unit of product produced, 
larly for the poultryman 
tinues to feature improved breeding 


such as red 


situation tor 


Som Increase, 


‘ 


view Ol 


costs per 
p articu- 


who con- 











WHEN WILL MOON BE FULL? 


Your free 1952 St. Joseph Calendar and 


Weather Chart tells you! FREE 


Get it at any drug counter— 


and management practices 
More Eggs Consumed 

The most important reason for 
being optimistic about the new year 
is the upward trend in the pe 
Capita consumption of eggs and 
poultry meat. One might logically 
ask how long can we expect this 
trend to continue. My answer would 
be indefinitely, providing we con- 
tinue to improve the quality proc- 
essing and merchandising of ow 
products. The present day availa- 
bility of high quality eggs and poul- 
try is in our opinion the big reason 


for our high per capita consumption 
and we firmly believe that we have 
not by any means exploited the 
sibilities in opening up new markets 
for this quality production. We still 
have justification for expecting high 
consumer acceptance of quality eggs 
and poultry. 


pn S- 


Some Rough Spots 


While we have indicated the new 
year looks encouraging, we think it 
is only fair to point out that we 


might expect some rough spots along 


the way, particularly if we continue 
to make some of the mistakes of the 
past year 

For example, we have had some 


expanded production, particularly in 
broilers and turkeys, that was pro 
moted by individuals were pri- 
marily interested only in the profits 
to be gained from the loan ol 
sale of feed, equipment and re place- 


who 


money 


ment stock. What we are drivil 
at is the practice of financing ex 
panded production totally unrelated 


to specific market demands 


80% of Broilers Financed 


It is somewhat alarming to find 


that in some of our commercia! 
broiler areas that 80 per cent or 
more of the production is financed 
We are in full accord regarding the 
need for legitimately financing a 


turkey or broiler project, but we are 
strongly opposed to it being done a 


+ 


the expense of good marketing op 
erations. This is something that we 
need to watch carefully in the new 


our production in 


demands. 


ke ep 
market 


year and 
tune with 


1952 Bright © 


H. H. ALP 


We don’t for a moment believe 
that our production should remain 
tatic for there is plenty of evidence 


that new markets can be 
fully developed capable of absorbing 


successe 


new production, but the operator 
who blindly jumps into expanded 
production in 1952 on the “hope or 
prayer” that there will be a _ profit- 
able market outlet will probably 
find the going a little rough 

The feed outlook from the stand- 
point of availability of feed appears 
at the present time to be reasonably 


rood. However, there is some indi- 
cation due to soft corn and damaged 
small grains that we could run into 
a tight situation on feed before the 
year is out, particularly if there 
should be any appreciable decrease 


in crop vields in the new year. For 


this reason we would like to caution 
every poultryman to keep his flock 
at a high rate of production elimi- 
nating immediately all possibilities 
of wasting feed through its use for | 
fficient production. 
. 
Lights May Help 
This time of year it is not un- 


common to hear of complaints about 
birds going off production and show- 
y some signs of molting, 


If this trend has not gone too far, 
the use of either all-night lights or 


morning lights should do a lot to MUSSER FORES'S. INC. INDIANA PA, © 


maintain production, 


From my own experience we pre- 
fer the all-night light method be- 
cause of its simplicity. In a room 
20 by 40 feet or thereabouts, three 
10 to 15 watt lamps left burning] 
from dusk to dawn usually works 
quite well. If a mechanical auto- 
matic device is available for turning 
lights on or off, then one could use 
a combination of an extra hour 
ghting in the evening along with 
bout two extra hours in the morn- 
ing, thus providing about a 14-hour 
day. Other than the direct stimulat- 
ing effect on egg production of the} 
light itself, there is also the added} 
value of giving the birds an oppor- |} 
tunity to eat and drink more fre- 
quently and this is particularly im- 
portant during cold weather 

Once the practice is started it 
should be continued until such time 
is the normal length of daylight 
would total approximately 14 hours. 
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“She’s been spoiled ever 
since she was an egg.” 











BUY BLUEBLOODS FROM 
CORN BELT 


1. All Corn Belt breeding stock is replaced 


every yvear direct from nationally ta 


mous breeding farms 


2. All Corn Belt breeding stock is blood 
tested every ninety days. THAT's WHY 
THEY ARE BLUEBLOODSs 


FOR EGGS 


Hy-Line Hybrids, bred like good 
hybrid corn to increase your yield 
of eggs by about a case per 
month per 100 hens. 

White Leghorns. 


FOR MEAT 


Nichols New Hampshires, Arbor 
Acres White Rocks, Indian River 
Cross, Vantress Cross. 


CORN BELT STORES 


Joliet Kankakee Gibson City 
Pontiac Aurora Paxton 
DeKalb Peoria Galesburg 
(~\ Belvidere Libertyville 
«4 
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CORN BELT 
HATCHERIES 


101-107 N. Joliet St. 
JOLIET, ILLINOIS 
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CORN BEi 7 
HATCHERIES 








Grow XMAS TREE 


Turn waste land into PROFITS! Christmas Tree 
Grower's Guide tells how.we gow rmittons.year- 
ty. For catalog, guide, write Box 34-A, 
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(Your Surge Milker ) 
will milk cleaner, 
faster — with this 
inflation — or your 


| money back!” £=) 
Specially 


designed 
take-up rings 
keep inflation & 
properly eC 
stretched af 
all times 





























®@SU-23 inflatior 
fits any Surge 
teat cup shell 
now in use 






®@ Slips into cup 
with one pull. 
Saves time in 
assembling 

@ Surge Milkers 
perform better 
~— milk cows 


NEY 8 
stied ofter 


your 


yOUR MO 


if not sati 


10-day trial on 
own herd 





cleaner, faster 
@16-gauge stain- 

less steel shell 

for longer life 


SU-24 
STAINLESS 
STEEL SHELL 


75c ca. $275 ca. 
Order Today .. . Money-Back Guarantee 


SU-23 
INFLATION 


Distributors and Dealers Wanted 
WRITE TODAY 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Dept. SU-1 


819 E. Kalamazoo St. © Lansing 11, Michigan 














Dairy Farm Home 


A light living room is a lovelier 
one. Tall lamps insure good read- 
ing light, the valance gives a soft 
reflection from walls and ceiling. 
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Good Lighting 


Beautifies your home 
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Lessens fatigue 


Speeds up work 
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A wall-to-wall valance light gives dining room a center of interest. Ceiling fixture sheds soft but direct light on table. 


by Virginia Blodgett 


tricity are fortunately becoming few and 

far between. But are you still back in the 
“horse and buggy” era as far as lighting your 
home is concerned? Even with electricity your 
home may still be almost as inadequately lighted 
as it was back when your only illumination came 
from a kerosene lamp. 

If Dad squints over his newspaper in the glow 
of a 60 watt bulb in a too low table lamp—if 
your children are studying at a desk far removed 
from any direct light—if you are washing dishes 
in your own shadow with one feeble ceiling bulb 
at your back—then you might just as well be 
back in those kerosene lamp days! 

And what you probably don’t realize is that a 
poorly lighted home is a hazard to your family’s 
health and happiness. Children who must strain 
their eyes to study are at a real disadvantage. 
It's not only damaging to their eyesight but 
makes homework a real chore, both mentally 
and physically. The fact that Dad falls asleep in 
his chair when you'd like a little congenial com- 
pany—blame it on the dim bulb in his lamp. 
Reading with an inadequate light is a surefire 
(but unsatisfactory) way to drop off to sleep. 
And a great part of your fatigue from house- 
work may be caused by too little light on your 
tasks. 


Pres homes without the wonders of elec- 


Living Room 


Here are some hints to help you improve the 
lighting in your home for every room from kitch- 
en to bathroom. 

If you read or sew by a floor lamp, the lower 
edge of the shade should be 49 inches above the 
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floor. A three-way switch bulb (100—200—300 
watt) will give the right light for close work, 
or a softer light for just relaxing. A lamp with 
a reflector bow] around the bulb will prevent 
any annoying glare from beneath the shade. 

Most table lamps are so low you can't possibly 
sit upright and read by their light! The bottom 
of the shade should be at least 15 inches above 
the table—on a table at least 25 inches high. Use 
either a 50, 100, or 150 watt three-way switch 
bulb with a reflector bowl, or a 150 watt indirect 
light bulb in a lamp without a bowl. 

For a study table or desk, again be sure the 
bottom of the lamp shade is 15 inches above the 
table top. Place the lamp to the left of your 
work about 12 inches from the front edge of the 
desk. A three-way (50—100—150) watt bulb or 
frosted 150 watt bulb will shed adequate light on 
the subject at hand 

For general room lighting, a wall valance is 
a new and dramatic idea. You can use one along 
the wall above each window or in a strip along 
an entire wall. It’s a good way to tie together 
several small windows in one glamorous unit 

Use 20, 25, or 40 watt fluorescent tubes end to 
end to fit the length of the valance. 

Valance lighting will add to the visual com- 
fort of your room by counteracting the dark and 
light “spotty” effect of several lamps spaced 
around a room. It’s a pretty way to highlight 
your drapery or wallpaper pattern, too. 


Dining Area 


A well lighted dining room helps create a 
cheerful atmosphere at mealtimes. You'll increase 
the usefulness of your dining room, too, by pro- 
viding a bright spot for games, pattern cutting, 
and other similar projects. 

The ceiling fixture may be a close-to-the-ceil- 
ing or suspended type. The very minimum fix- 
ture should have four 60 watt bulbs. 

A valance light over windows or along the 
wall above a buffet will both brighten and beau- 
tify your dining room. 


Kitchen 


If you'd have a really efficient kitchen, look to 
its lighting first of all. Cooking and dishwashing 
can be real drudgery in a gloomy, poorly lighted 
kitchen! 

A good ceiling fixture is a must in the kitchen 
You may want two of them if your kitchen is a 
large one with a breakfast nook. If you have a 
fluorescent type fixture, there should be a mini- 
mum of three 20 watt or two 25 watt tubes. Or 
use a 150 watt bulb in a globe type fixture. 

A valance light over sink and stove will help 
sped up kitchen chores. Attach fluorescent tubes 
under kitchen cabinets over work surface to 
eliminate the shadows cast by the cupboards. 


Bedroom 


A bedroom with the right type of lighting can 
be a second living room when needed. Good 
lighting gives a spacious, restful look, too 

If you like to read in bed, but can’t stay 
awake past the first chapter —it’s probably poor 
lighting instead of a dull book! A lamp on a 
bedside table should be about 20 inches above 
the top of the mattress. A 50—100—150 watt 
three-way bulb in a reflector bowl makes an 
ideal reading light. 

If there’s no space in your room for a lamp 
table, attach a wall lamp to the wall at the head 
of the bed. Center it over the head of the bed 
with bottom of shade about 30 inches above the 
top of the mattress. 

Or, above your bed is another good spot for 
valance lighting, especially if your room is fur- 
nished in the modern manner. 

You'll want good lighting at your dressing ta- 
ble if you'd really see yourself as others see you 
Use a pair of lamps at either side of the mirror 
with the height to the bottom of the shade at 
least 12 inches. Place the bases 36 inches apart 
and be sure the shades are light enough to give 
the true color to your face. 


Bathroom 


Three fixtures are the minimum for the bath- 
room—one overhead, and one at either side of 
the mirror over the sink. The side fixtures 
should be about 15 inches from the mirror cen- 
ter, the overhead fixture 12 inches out from the 
wall, 





A ceiling fixture over the breakfast table helps start the day with a brighter outlook! 





A valance light over the stove makes it easier to see “what's cookin’ "—brightens 


up surrounding work surfaces, 








too. 
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2215. This is an especially easy-to-make 
washable—front and back are each cut in 
one piece, nipped in at the waist for fig- 


ure-fit. Sizes 12-20, 36-48. Size 18, 3% 
yds. 35-in., 2%) yds. ric rac. 
2565. With its deep, scalloped shaw! 


collar, this brunch coat is smart enough to 
double os ao house dress, too. Note the 
special range of sizes, 16-20, 36-50. Size 
18, 4% yds. 35-in. fabric 


cotton— 
sleeves Tab 


2948 Another 
it has no collar, no 
yokes release bodice fullness in a decora- 


simple-to-sew 
set-in 


tive woy. Sizes 12-20, 36-48. Size 18, 4 
yds. 35-in. fabric, with % yd. ruffling 
2523. This shirtwaist in hoalf-sizes has 
@ new notched collar, deep front pleat for 
skirt ease without bulk. Cuffed sleeve 
choice. Holf-sizes only, 141%, 16%, 18%, 
20, and 22',. Size 16%, 4 yds. 39-in. 
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2975. A cap sleeve shirtwoaist is a 
wardrobe basic. This one with neat rever 
neckline and patch pockets turns out nice- 
ly in a wide variety of fabrics. Sizes 12- 
20, 36-48. Size 18, 4% yds. 35-in. 


3036. Daughter's coat and dress en- 
semble is enhanced by pert heart pocket 
detail. Sizes 1, 2, 3, and 4. Size 2, for 
the dress, 1% yds. 35-in. fabric, with 14%, 


yds. ruffling. The coot, 1% yds. 54-in. 


2275 The basic shaw! collar bolero 
suit with its own blouse can serve for day 
or date, depending upon the fabric used. 


Sizes 12-20, 36-42. Size 18, suit, 3 yds. 
54-in. Coolie collar blouse, 1'/. yds. 39-in. 
NO PATTERNS EXCHANGED. Send 25 


cents for each pattern to Pattern Depart- 
ment, Hoard's Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


Also send 25 cents for our Fall-Winter 
Fashion Book. 
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From Day to Day 


by Lois J. Hurley 


me anything (and every day’s 

supposed to add something to 
your sum total of knowledge) it 
taught me not to hoard happiness. 
That's my text for this first-of-the- 
year column. I will now depart from 
it, as ministers jokingly say. 


if THE year just passed taught 


Last year I had brought home to 
me, through the early, untimely 
death of some dear friends, how 
truly fleeting time is and it may be 
later than you think, even if you 
don't think, which most of us don’t. 
So, as happiness comes to you, grab 
it with both hands, for it may not 
last. 

Women are hoarders at heart, 
aren't they? We get a nice set of 
dishes . then store it away and 
set the table with nondescript odds 


and ends. We save our silver and 
our best tablecloths and our good 
clothes. We put off the vacation 


trip till the time is more opportune; 
we wait to invite our friends out till 
we've got wall-to-wall carpeting. 
We deliberately hold back on hap- 
piness .. . and what a mistake that 
is. 


The theme of this column is 
living as well as we can from day 
to day. Let that living embrace 
every ounce of happiness you can 
give or receive, as 1952 passes 
along. 


The Literary Guild selected a book 
last year that never became a best 
seller but I think it is a book that 
every woman could profitably read. 

The Peaceable Kingdom is the 
title; author is Ardyth Kennelly. 
It is the story of the second wife in 
polygamy in Salt Lake City in the 
1890's. It tells how this woman 
struggled to maintain a good life 
for herself and her children, in the 
face of the great obstacles her po- 
sition presents. She has only a 
part-time husband; just what is left 
over in the way of money; no social 
standing such as the . rst wife and 
her children enjoy. 

Yet, the way she manages to be a 
good mother, friend, and neighbor, 
carry her full weight in life and lock 
up within herself the emotional bat- 
tles her life arouses, is pure inspira- 
tion to women today who may some- 
times feel the challenge of their 
times is unbearably hard 

The book brought home to me, 
as I never had it brought home 
before, just what joy a mother 
and children can bring to each 
other when they are all each other 
has. 


. . . 
Are your children breakfast 
bolters? Do they hustle off to 


school unfortified against fractions 
by anything more nourishing than 
a doughnut snatched up and eat- 
en on the run? Lots do, you know. 
If your youngsters come anywhere 
close to the good breakfast pat- 
tern of fruit juice, cereal, and-or- 
eggs, toast, and a tall glass of 


milk, you're lucky ... and so are 
they. 

I'm helping a troop of girl 
scouts earn cooking and nutrition 
badges and the other night we re- 
ported on breakfasts. They were 
all short on milk; one girl said 
she hadn't had time for any break- 
fast at all that morning but had 
sneak-eaten a package of root 
beer drops during classes to keep 
down the gnawing pains of hung- 
er. Luckily there is a hot lunch 
in the school so she got a nour- 
ishing meal at noon. 

Getting children to eat properly 
seems to be a struggle at all age 
levels. At five, Kathy resists the 
good food regularly put on her 
plate; at 15 the girl who some- 
times “sits” with her does the 
same thing. Just when do chil- 
dren start eating heartily of meat, 
vegetables, and fruits instead of 
“popsicles”, hot dogs, and cokes? 


Last fall we ripped out a row of 
climbing roses that have long since 
ceased to pay their rent on space 
occupied. They started life as red, 
white, and pink Dorothy Perkins 
ramblers but each year found them 
more faded and moldy and making 
utterly wild, uncontrollable growth. 
It was nothing to have to cope with 
new “canes” 14-20 feet long and re- 
sistant to all attempts at trellising. 
“Climbing” roses certainly didn’t ap- 
ply to these bushes; they were “wan- 
derers”, and no mistake. 

I'm going to try some of the new 
ramblers there, as it’s a nice spot 
for them and the trellises are still 
in good shape. The rose catalogs 
show pink and yellow florinbundas 
that climb and that you can cut like 
Paul Scarlet and Blaze, which make 
my garden glorious in June and 
July. 

I think you have to see a Paul 
Scarlet to believe it; there just 
couldn’t be anything that brilliant 
and beautiful! I've counted 14 roses 
in one cluster. Mine froze down last 
winter but made fine new growth 
and should be back on the blooming 
list this year, unless we have an- 
other severe season. 

The best way to protect roses is 
a point disputed by every nursery- 
man, it seems. Some say to cut 
back to eight inches above the crown 
and heap dirt mounds completely 
over the canes. Others say it 
doesn't matter if you don’t cut back 
at all. Still others advise marsh 
hay, loose leaves, or strawy manure 
around the roots before the dirt is 
mounded. Some advise just the 
earth mound and nothing else. 

I'm just a novice rose-raiser but 
for what it’s worth, will say I've 
tried cutting and not cutting and it 
hasn't seemed to matter. We have 
to prune back in the spring, any- 
way. Last year we spaded manure 
in loosely around the bushes before 
we mounded and worked it in well 
after the mounds were opened last 


spring. Don’t know if it was the 
thing or not, but we had mighty 
pretty roses all summer. With con- 


stant spraying, dusting, and regular 
feedings, that is. 
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Packaging Meat for Freezing 


Most of us tend to get in a rut and continue packing meats for our freez- 


ers in the same old way year after year. These pictures of various meat- 


packing techniques may give you new ideas for improving an old job. 


Ground meats may be made into patties, wrapped in aluminum 
foil, with double thicknesses 
the layers so that individual 





Chops and steaks pack well into flat freezer boxes. A 
double thickness of packaging material keeps them from stick- 
ing together so whole pack need not be defrosted at once. 


ly Marian Pike 


x 
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patties will come apart easily 








Or, pack ground meat into aluminum tray-pocks or glass jars. 
of packaging material between Edges of the square aluminum cover and the tray-pack are 
then pressed together with the sealer shown in the picture. 





Wrap a rolled roast in cellophane or wax paper and seal 
tightly. Then slip into a stockinette which you will tie 
securely and tag with the name, date, and type of roast. 





Extra Food Value 


F YOU were a judge at your 
county fair, you would be faced 


with delicious chocolate cakes, 


fluffy white cakes, angel foods, and 


more substantial raisin nut cakes 
d many others 
If someone asked you which cak« 


is the most ! il food value, you 
iid probably say raisin nut 
ike And you would be right be- 


raisins and nuts provide valu- 
e minerals and some vitamins 


r ame applies to cookies. While 
sp sugar cookies have been a 
vorite for generations, a banana 
tmeal cookie or a peanut butter 
okie will give us more food value 


[he ingredients in cooking are 
it count No food is better or 
nutritious than the ingredients 


r into it 


by Gladys Hemsworth 


The picture points up the fact rated cheese or _ one-half cup 
that foods rich in vitamins.and min hopped cooked bacon. 
erals can be added to basic starchy lo give extra food value to plain 
feeds like waffl ind pancakes te waffles, pancakes, muffins, biscuits, 
give our meals bette lance. One ind home-made bread, substitute 
half cup of chopped cooked spinacl e-half cup of wheat germ for one- 
is added to a regular waffle recipe iif cup of flour.in your regular 
Spinach in waffles is pe ip i ec lpe You can buy wheat germ 
startling idea bu erved witl it your grocers at the cereal counter 
creamed chicken or ham or lunches ind nothing gives you more for 
ham cut in cubes, or creamed dried your money in adding the hard-to- 


beef, the waffles are turned into a et B vitamin to starchy foods. For 
well balanced meal for noon or added food value, substitute whole 


night. It is easy to see that the wheat flour, soybean flour, or corn- 
combination would have more food meal for part of the flour in your 
value than plain waffles and syrup recipes 

Instead of spinach in waffles, you Be sure to buy enriched flour for 


can add one-fourth cup of chopped — all cooking and baking. The label on 
parsley or one-half cup of shredded the sack of flour will tell you. 

carrot cooked until tender. Or for For family meals have prune or 
another chang one-half cup of date cake, raisin nut cake, banana 


for Starchy Foods 


cake, applesauce cake, and ginger- 
bread made with molasses, more 
often than cakes that are _ just 
“sweet”. Try to have peanut butter 
cookies, oatmeal raisin cookies, date 
cookies, ete., oftener than plain 
sugar cookies 

We all eat quantities of basic 
starchy foods in the winter because 
they taste good and because they 
are filling. But we need to balance 
these starchy foods with vegetables 
and fruits, milk, eggs, and meat. If 
we can add extra food value to 
waffles, pancakes, cakes, and cook- 
ies, by including in the recipe foods 
rich in vitamins and minerals, so 
much the better for the health of 
our families. 

No food is better than the in- 
gredients that go into it. 











Young Dairymen 





ih herd development article 


Here are some tips on judging dairy 
cattle that should help you in the 
22nd Annual Cow Judging Contest 


... the first class is shown on page 18. pat 
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How To Judge Dairy Cattle 


NE of the most important things you can 
O do in your early days of work in the dairy 

field is to learn to be a good judge of 
dairy cows. 

Before attempting to judge dairy cows for 
type, you should have the ideal cow of the par- 
ticular breed you are judging well pictured in 
your own mind. All type judging boils down to 
the determination of which cow in the class is 
most nearly like the ideal for that breed. 

The pictures on this page show three views of 
an outstanding cow of the Ayrshire breed. This 
cow can be used as fairly representative of all 
breeds because the same basic principles are 
nearly the same for all breeds. In other words, 
much the same general dairy type is desirable 
for cows of all breeds in addition to the special 
breed characteristics for each individual breed. 
All want good udders, and while Holsteins and 
Brown Swiss are larger and possibly more rug- 
ged, refinement and not coarse ruggedness is 
also wanted. 


THE SIDE VIEW... 


Look at the side view of the cow, and note 
that this cow shows a great deal of strength and 
character about the head, a prominent bright 
eye, and general alertness. Her neck is long and 
*. Wano’s oamyrman refined, blending well with the shoulders 

Note that her shoulders blend well with the 
rest of her body. She carries through strong in 
the chine (the backbone} and full in the crops 
and shows a lot of width and depth of heart 
girth. The width is shown by the spread between 
her front legs. Her depth, of course, is seen from 
the side view 

Her barrel is long and deep. Her hooks and 
pins are relatively prominent. She shows a long, 
nearly level rump. You will note that her hind 
legs are straight and do not curve under her 
body. 

Her udder is long, deep, attached far up under 
the barrel and is also nearly level on the floor 
and has a square placement of teats. From the 
side view she is a very well balanced, angular 
cow. 


THE REAR VIEW... 


Looking at the rear view, you see the rear 
udder attachment and placement of teats. You 
can also see her straightness of leg. You will 


SEE THE NEXT ISSUE for the last in 
this series of herd development articles. It 
will tell you how to produce high quality 
milk 








note that the udder is not quartered or cut up 
between the halves and that the rear teats are 
of the same size as the front. 

Her udder is attached high and wide in the 
rear, showing a great capacity for milk produc- 
tion. Her legs are placed squarely under her. 


THE TOP VIEW... 


Now take a look at the top view of this cow. 
This view shows you her angularity, spring of 
ribs, and general strength. 

Her ribs are well sprung, carrying out away 
from the backbone and down far to the rear, 
showing plenty of feed capacity. 

She does not break away back of the shoul- 
ders and is very angular or sharp over the with- 
ers, hooks, and pins. Her rump carries wide 
from the hipbones to the pins and is nearly level. 
The tail setting is also smooth and blends in well. 

After you have noted all these things, you 
should have good type well in mind. Then learn 
to evaluate the parts of the animal as to their 
relative importance when making comparisons. 
Out of a total 100 points, the following portions 
of the animal are given their respective allot- 
ment of points: 


1. GENERAL APPEARANCE—Size, head, 
shoulders, back, loin, rump, legs, and 


feet aid ciacuietabmadanal 30 
2. DAIRY CHARACTER—Neck, withers, 

ribs, flank, thighs, and skin ........... itin: ae 
3. BODY CAPACITY—Barrel and heart 

girth - 20 


4. MAMMARY SYSTEM—Udder capacity, 
shape, and texture, teats and mam- 
mary veins aiineiadiaaaodl . 30 


Total Pee eI Fra te ee 100 


You will notice in the forepart of this issue 
the first class of cows in the 22nd annual Hoard’s 
Dairyman Cow Judging Contest. We hope that 
this article will help you in your judging of this 
class and the next four classes of the contest 

THE END 





Fishing 

One day Sam took Rufus fishing. Rufus had 
never fished before, and didn’t have any tackle, 
so Sam lent him an outfit. 

After a while Rufus said, “Sam, how much do 
those there red and green bobber things cost?” 

“Oh, about a dime.” 

“Well, I guess I owe you a dime,” said Rufus, 
“mine just went under.” 
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SORE - SCAB 
OBSTRUCTED 


TREAT 
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SAFELY 


WITH 
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FLEX-O Mediated DILATORS 


THE ONLY CLOTH-COVERED 
DILATORS THAT CONTAIN NO WIRES” 
Pliable, absorbent internal dress- 
ings for the teat canal. They exert 
a gentile, dilating action, and work " 
THREE WAYS: MEDICATED 
1. Corry antiseptic and hecling agents 


INTO teat canal TEAT 


2. Provide soothing relief to damaged 

tissues dua auaien from in- DILATORS 
flamed teat 

Keep teot OPEN until healed; encour- 
ege a normal milk flow 

TWO SIZE DILATORS 
REGULAR? —For smoll or average teats 


LARGE nger end wider) for long or 
4 Specity Size desired 


we 











| 
FcONOMY Pkg. . 48 Dilotors . $1.00 49 
ondord Pkg. . . 24 Dilators .65¢ 4 


ASK DEALER FOR 
FLEX-O TEAT DILATORS 


If not available, mailed pestpoid 
DAIRY REMEDIES CO. 
Montclair 4 N. J. 













MANUFACTURING SPECIALISTS OF 


BARN CLEANERS 


TIME TESTED ON 
HUNDREDS OF 
DAIRY FARMS 


Wide Selection 
for all Barns 
with new Mo- 
dels for the 
Small Dairy 
Former of wn- 
heard of low 
Prices. 






TALLATION SPECIALISTS 
IN ALL DAIRY SECTIONS 
FOR THE BEST IN A BARN CLEANER 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND LITERATURE 


BADGER-NORTHLAND INC. 


Box 31, Dept. H, Kaukauna, Wisconsin 








OH | | 

" Cows ra : 
get sick Nig 
and youre 
the loser ! 


Sluggish assimilation, calv- 
ing strains, high produc- 
n demands upon general vigor ... no 





ler cows break down. Today, wise 


dairymen augment diets of grain and 
ghage with concentrated Kow-Kare, 
containing needed Iron, lodine, Tonic 
Drugs, Cobalt, Calcium, Phosphorus 
1d Vitamin D. Three 


| thrifty sizes, all stores. 


|= qf) FREE Cow Book 


Send for helpful 24- page 
trated treatise on ‘Care 
and Feeding of Vairy Cattle.” 
Filled with useful heaith 
hints 
Dairy Association 
Co., Inc. 
Lyndonville 13 


Vermont 


New! 50 h Feed Mix Drum 











Wild Animal Pets 
But.... 


Are Cute, 


Quit kidding; don't bring untamed 
creatures home to your farm! 


by Grover Brinkman 


girl 


some lit- 


HAT farm boy o1 
wouldn't welcome 
tle wild creature for a pet 
Say, a nice chubby little gray squi 
rel—or a friendly raccoon, perhaps”? 
It might be nice for you but not 
for the animal you chose! 


Here are a tew easons why: 
God's own wild creatures were meant 
to be free — not penned up in cages 
as pets. It also is dangerous, f 


various creatures of the wild 
susceptible to rabies 


mittible diseases you lay cont 


and other trans 


simply by handling the animal. To 
as your pets grow to matul 
may change from gentle, docile crea- 
tures to vicious little beasts 

Squirrels have 
zor’s edge. Each year people are 
hospitalized for (of all things) squir- 
rel bite! Raccoons when quite vou 
are chubby little pets. At maturity 
they turn vicious and put up a bat- 
tle royal with any farm dog 
gets too inquisitive. Their claws are 
curved needles of destructic 

A scratch from a diseased cotton- 
tail rabbit, remember. can give you 


teeth sharp as ra- 


tularemia, which is a serious disease 
to humans that isn't easy to lick 
Here’s still another reason for not 


penning up wild things as pets 
many States it Is a viol; 

Too, it’s totally unfair to the wild 
creature, no matter what it might 
be A young 
opossum, raised domestica 
babyhood and turned loose at ma 
turity, generally is so 
it succumbs to its natural enemies 
in short order 

State departments of conservation 
and wildlife bodies all 
over the nation are trying to dis 
courage the habit of using wild crea- 
tures for pets 


ition of law 
raccoon squirre! 
lly tron 


helpless that 


protec 1101 





The little raccoon s} here was 
found after a storm evidently 
thrown out of a nest in a rotte: 
tree that fell. It was taken home 


and carefully nursed back to health 
By the time it was full grown, how- 
ever, it became too vicious to handle 
safely. One day it almost severed a 
little girl's finge 


Handling and petting some wiid 
creatures cause thet deatn too 
Even the chinchilla, which is being 


raised domestically now, can't stand 
too much humal! handling 
trained ranchers lift the precious 
little fellows only by their tails 


avoid possible injury 


It's a natural human instinct to 
befriend some little rabbit or othe: 
creature found wandering in the 
great outdoors. But don’t keep th 
little fellow penned up too long afte: 
nursing it back to health. God evi- 
dently intended the wild cre 
to roam at large and gave them all 
the natural instincts of self-preser- 
vation to insure their normal Ile 
Let’s help to keep them free and 
happy! 


itures 


We must stand up to be seen, 
speak up to be heard, and shut up 
to be appreciated. 





Of course squirrels are cute! 


quite tame, too. But even so, don't con- 


They grow 


fine their lives to the confines of a cage 





Baby raccoons are playful and devoted 
pets. But not for long. They revert to the 


wild in a hurry, and often grow vicious 





The opossum has no place in civilization 


He'll submit to petting at times. But he's so 
clumsy he can't even cross the road safely! 


7a i te 
. & . - 





The deer would easily win in a wild- 
life popularity contest. But even a 


deer can be dangerous. It belongs 


to the wild—should never be penned 





Prairie dogs are cute and 
faster than the human eye can fol- 
low. But as a pet? Strictly taboo, 


move 











Foor Clara felt sluggish, 
Her barn wasnt dry. 
With FAN-PAC, production 
Has reached a new high! 


COWS PRODUCE MORE WITH A 


FAN:-PAC 
barn VENTILATOR 


Keep barn air dry with motor-driven 2 
speed FAN-PAC, automatically controll 


by bu » thermostat tAN-PAC elimi- 

ites bad odors, so your barn is pleas 
imter for you, too 4 models, protected 
by U. S. p Smaller FAN-PAC for 
i iry bouse 


lpr 
NE —— 


FAN-PAC DAIRY BARN VENTILATORS NT} 
American Machine and Metals, Inc 
Dept. HD-152, East Moline, Illinois 





vy More U. S. Savings Bonds 











PRESENTS 
Ti4E SENSATIONAL NEW 


ANIMAL-VAC 


TAKES THE DIRT 
OFF BOTH THE 
COW AND THE JOB! 


LOOK AT THESE 
ADVANTAGES! 


* CLEANS CATTLE AND BARN IN 4/5 
THE TIME. 

%& GIVES HEALTHY COWS, CLEANER 
MILK, MORE PROFITS. 

%* GIVES YEAR "ROUND SERVICE — 
SPRAYS PAINT — INSECTICIDES — 
CLEANS ALL CLASSES OF LIVE. 
STOCK. . 

PICK MFG. CO., WEST BEND, wis 

Dept. HDI 


Please send full information and prices on the 
rew ANIMAL.VA 

NAME — 

city 

STATE... _ RFD — 
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QPECIAL OPPORTUNITIE 


— Where Buyer and Seller Meet — 


considered as eight words 


to HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, 








Tie vate tov dv trom in thie department is 
wanted j { tior wanted advertising which 
aclety j Ww Foley, Route 13, Green Bay 
adlverts , t be ned SOX x, care Hoard's 
count «a / 1 word Count each initial 
CHECK WwiTH ROER Copy must reach us tour 
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MACHINE milker for Convent Farm near Chica- 
go. Single man. 30 cows 3 times Must take 
responsibility. Board, private room, laundry 
State wages wanted and give references in first 
letter. BOX 811, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort 
Atkinson, Wisconsin. 24-3 

WANTEO—Single man for 2X milking and gen- 
eral dairy barn work. No field work. Paid va- 
cation. RAWLEIGH FARM, Freeport, Ill. 24-2 

WANTED—Single man of good habits for gen- 
eral work on northern Illinois dairy farm. Good 
home, room and board. State age. experience 
and wages wanted. LEE BURKMAN, care 
of Crystal Heights Farm, Huntley, Ill l-spl 

WANTEO—Married man to operate and take 
complete charge of 47 acre farm (17 miles from 
Pittsburgh). Excellent equipment Modern 5 


room home furnished. Also heat, light, tele- 
phone, water and food trom the farm. Pre- 
ferred arrangement small salary and equal 


division of profits. State age, experience and 
salary expected. Write: J. HUBER WAGNER, 
215 Lytton Avenue, Pittsburgh 15, Pa 1-2 
WANTED—2 single sober men for 3X milking of 
about 35 registered Holsteins in Colorado. Day 
off a week. State salary expected in first letter 
Only dependable men apply BOX 819, care 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsir 
ASSISTANT herdsman, married, for registered 


dairy cattle Experienced in milk productior 


breeding. Do general farm work. Modern house, 
new equipment, steady job BOX 817, care 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


HELP Wanted—Man for three time milking with 
purebred Guernsey herd. Must be good hand 
milker, good habits. Salary based on experi- 
ence and ability. Send references, full details, 
first letter. CLEAR SPRINGS FARM, Concord 
North Carolina. 

SINGLE man. Permanent position on modern 200 
acre dairy farm near Chicago. Purebred Brown 
Swiss herd. Modern home. Excellent living con- 
ditions, small congenial family. Top salary for 
reliable man. S. NELSON, Lombard, Illinois 

HIGH caliber men needed as technicians Arti- 
ficial breeding in Minn. Valley Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation is growing rapidly More high caliber 
men are needed! We are especially interested 
in men with «a good agricultural background 
that now have a good job but are anxious to 
get a better one with a real future. We believe 
there are few jobs in commercial or profess l 
work that have the future that is offered in the 
field of artificial breeding. If interested contact 
us at once by writing: MINNESOTA VALLEY 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION New Prague 
Minnesota 

WANTED—Man or boy to help on dairy farm 
No heavy drinker Modern equipment. Gov 
home State wages DELMER JEWELL, 
Dodgeville, Wisconsin 

FARM mechanic, single between 4 x 
old. $160 per month. Ciood food, living quar- 
ters, laundry taken care of. Must be A-1l me- 
chanic able to do electric and gas welding 
and all general motor repair. Permanent year 
‘round position, BOX 824, care Hoard’s Dairy- 
man, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 

SINGLE farm hands between 40 and 50 years old, 
large dairy farm southern Wisconsin. No drink- 
ing allowed. Good food, living quarters aun- 
dry taken care of. Permanent year ‘round po- 
sition $150 per month for dairy work, $140 
per month for field work BOX 823, care 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 

MARRIED man with working son, no small chil- 

















dren, permanent year ‘round position, large 
dairy farm southern Wisconsin. $185 per month 
and $140 per month for workng son, also to 
board other farm hands for extra p Must be 
thoroughly familiar with electric om and 
general dairy work Modern living quarters 
electricity and heat furnished, together with 
milk, eggs, meats, et« Drinking not allowed. 


BOX 822, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkin- 
son, Wisconsin 

WANTED—A top herdsman for a very fine regis- 
tered Jersey herd. Excellent living and working 
conditions Farm located in New York state 
Only an experienced man will be nsidered 
Reply in detail. BOX 821, care Hoard’s Dairy- 
man, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 

MARRIED man for southeastern Wisconsin grass- 


land dairy farm. Or man with own help. M 
ern house and extras, good wages. Would con- 
sider man on share basis BOX 82 care 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis 1-2 
TECHNICIAN—tor artificial breeding cooperative 
in Iowa. Only a willing worker able to supply 
good references need apply. You will be trained 


at our expense DAIRY GENETICS, ING 
Box 61, Highland Park Station, Des Moines 
Iowa 1-2 

WANTEDO—Young married working manager on 
130 acre farm in southeastern Wisconsin. Reg- 
istered Holsteins Partly or fully equipped 
Share basis No liquor March 1 or before 
WM. H. WARNER, 2243 Forestview Road 
Evanston, Illinois 


ASSISTANT Herdsman Married. experienced 
with purebred dairy cattle, keeping individual 
cow records and milking i 


Southern Coast, semi-modern } 
tras, near town and excellent 





experience habits references and salary ex- 


pected. FOLEY'S DAIRY, Foley, Alabama 


RABBITS 


EARN up to $400 monthly raising Angora or 
New Zealand rabbits. Plenty markets. Parti 
ulars free. WHITE'S RABBITRY, Newark 3 








MAKE Big Money! Raise Chinchilla rabbits 
Cash markets supplied Write today! ROCK- 
HILL RANCH, Sellersville 43, Penna 1-8 





SWINE 


REGISTERED Berkshires. Sired by 3 State Fair 
Champions. Practically grade prices. ORLO 
ADAMS, Hartland, Wis 24-° 








POULTRY—BABY CHICKS—DUCKS 








CHICKS on a 30 days trial guarantee. All varie- 
ties Missouri Approved B.W.D. bloodtested 
Easy buying plan. Low prices. Chick Manual 
free MISSOURI STATE HATCHERY, Box 
113, Butler, Missouri. 1-4 
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DOGS 





GENUINE English Shepherd and Collie Pups. 
Healthy and strong. Guaranted heelers. Year's 


trial. Choice of sex. Spayed females a s 
cialty. Priced right. CLOVERDALE KEN- 
NEL FARM, Ackley, Iowa 18-* 
COLLIES—The kind that bring home the cows. 
Gnaranteed to please y a H, ee 9m 
KENNELS r- ntiee lov 
SHEPHERDS, llies tar ding heelers, watch 
dog ZIMMER MAN F ARMS yay mi. 
BEAUTIFUL Collir erde u 
guards. MARY OODFEEY, Lancaster, Wie. 





AUCTIONEER SCHOOLS 


LEARN « 
REISCH 
lowa. 





Free catalog. 
Mason City, 
23. 


ictioneering, 
AUCTION 


terms, soon. 
SCHOOL, 





SEEDS AND PLANTS 


sERRY’ S$ Sensational new Gro-Coated brand seeds 











give y greater insurance of better stands and 
bigger croy M amazing farm crop develop- 
nt r hybrid cor (iro-Coated brand 
i and rover n nds of farms 
Wri t I rt lar containing 
4 and j 4 ear season bargain 
W r Alfalfa a w as $22.50 t 
‘ s a5 Red ¢ ve $24.5 Swee cl 
r $7.5 Alsike $28.2 Vim y $6.95; La- 
. >s cw Brome $28 wt All 
pr (iro-Coated and see All seeds 
te i and guarantee fa y. Free catalog 
4 samples. Write t ‘ BERRY SEED CO 
Box 455, Clarinda, lowa 24-5 
EVERGREEN tree eedlings Transplants. For 
z g stmas tr Ornamentals. Hedges 
Windbreas Quality » w as mh quan- 
t Free st and planting guide ‘SI NCREST 
EVERGREEN NURSERIES, Dept. HD. Jolt 
n, Pa 13 
ALFALFA, U.S. Grown, $22 per bu.; Hardy 
Cirimm $29 Red ¢ er ntains some Alfal- 
824 Ss et « Ss - \ k Clover 
8. 5; 7 s Hybrid Corn $5.25; Gen- 
e Ladino Clover $1.25 \ prices quote 
i e for fa ( ( 1 brand is. Send 
r tr reular giving f letails Actual 
art & “ r ame i 
( ( ra 0 w dir 
price ling 3 
Rang \ Mea f ‘ Cer 
hie Nemaha, Cherokee and Clinton 
s n 25 Se Oa Our seeds re 
ned and tested sranteed satisfa “and 
ls ject to y r3 lay teat Write for free 
samy and big cata AMERICAN FIELD 
SEED CO Dept. 355. Chicago 9, Lil 24-6 
NORTHERN Allalfa Se 44 p. Sweet Clo- 
r le it Wr for prices and free am- 
| Ranger Ladak and Crimm Alfalfa; 
Re Alsike. Ladi: Sweet Clovers; Bro- 
Alta Fe lret i other field seeds. 
GRIMM ALFALFA ASSOCIATION Fargo 
N. 5 x r 1-2 
NORTHERN « Alfa s f Me Cl 
$19.8 < the vbr i I flats, 
$6.5 all pe she Other grass seed at bar- 
gain prices Write a for samples HALL 
ROBERTS’ SON, Postville, lowa. 1-2 
FILM SERVICE 
ONLY 25¢ for 8 beautiful enlarged prints from 
your Fr r negative (Trial Ofter 16-50« 
Y os WILLARD STUDIOS Box 
3535T, ¢ land, Ohio 





MISCELLANEOUS 








NYLON Ilosiery Bargains: 6 Dates mill rejects 
$1 3 5 bette 0. Postpaid 
AL. i ; N Most RY CO., 
Po. B I» ga. Ten- 
‘ 24-3 
FARMERS! The Bocg I Bus Record 
y t niy nt i important tranrac- 
( ‘ il se ri- 
j tr i ‘ 4 r bas at post paid 
Inst t ! £ tee BADGER 
BUSINESS SERVIC! Jack Street, La- 
( ‘ Wis d " 
THOSE having barren, « breeders Bang 
° write X Anv breeder be taught to 
o of 
‘ 409 For i 
erdsmet! 216 | t St Kansas ity € 
Missouri. GRAHAM SCIENTIFIC BREEDING 
SCHOO! 18-16 
GENUINE Buckskin jackets—g Se 50¢ 
for Buckskin muney pouch and fre utalogue 
BERMAN BUCKSKIN CU M eapoli Min- 
“ 4 9.) 
MIDWEST ; s t j é the highest in his- 
‘ 4 vm - for defense pur} 
I M Ne Ww t 
‘ s Ne ‘ ‘ ° s ) 
\ w D 21.8 Ne ( i Duck 
s I t I ] 
‘ wt it f q ( 
2 I ighe 
t ed ¢ and duck f “d 
I tatior MIDWEST. FI THER 
oo 23 Ss Cc t Aver ( g 16 
I o%.* 
your r jacket ted expertly Free 
‘ BERLEW MI co., D 5 Free 
Ne ‘ ! 
FREE-—-War 8 g—Bargains galore. 
2) t generators vdra 3, 
r for assembling your t other 
er Save LeJAY COMPANY. Minneapolis, 
M l-spl 
MAKE 845-855 Y 1 Tr ed Practi- 
N Lea t hor booklet 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING, DEPT, 
F ( Ts Illinois 1-6 
LADIES \ s—Full fashioned. 3 pairs mill 
reje and bett grade for $1. Satia- 
guaranteed State RENA Ho- 
SIERY SALES. Dais I 
RUPTURED? P t rt r strap, 
t r e Writ SMITIL MANU- 
FACTURING, Co Prest Ontar 1-8 


e>> HANDY HINTS... 


STATIONARY CALF BUCKET 





For teeding calves I rivet a piece 
of strap iron to a pail. This slips 
over an inch board on the gate of 
the calf pen as shown, and calves 
can drink their milk without spilling 
it. Also, I don’t have to waste any 
time waiting for them to finish 
drinking. This method can be used 
when feeding with a_ nippled or 


plain calf pail 


Pennsylvania. ANDREW MIZERAK. 


DROPPING BOARD SCRAPER 
GARDEN HOE 


wo SCRAPER 


Here’s how I solve the problem 
of scraping the dropping boards in 
our hen house. I have the _ black- 
smith straighten out the metal shank 
of an ordinary garden ho It’s a 
handy scraper for many cleaning 
chores 

Iowa. JANICE WELSH 


STEEL-RUBBER DUALS FOR 
TRACTOR 





instead of 
work on the 
County, Iowa 
used the 


wheel on the | 


Steel wheels are used 
chains for winter chore 
Pike farm in Monona 
A steel ilso 
rubber-tired 
when plowing. Gives b« 
and saves wear on rubber 


] with 


ind side 
tter tractior 


whee 


HANDY OINTMENT CONTAINER 


I have found that a 


er in which to keep ointment and 
salve for cattle is an old grease gun 
It keeps the ointment clean and 
ready for use at any time 
Pennsylvania. ANDREW MIZERAK 





Dairyman Bob Johnson of Illinois finds a 


pipe cleaner makes cleaning the milking 
machine pulsator an easy and quick job 
And the pipe cleaners are inexpensive 
Keep Buckets Clean 

Clean feeding buckets are essen- 
tial to a calf's health. Dirty buckets 
are a hangout for dangerous bac-|®& 
teria which et nto the divestive 
system and cause scours During 
hot weather, milk left in the pails 
between feedings will sour fast and 
attract disease-spreading flies Un- 
less washed ut oO the pail before 
the next feeding, the soured milk 
may upset the calf's digestion, or 
flies may have dumped a new dis- 
ease problen into the bucket 

Brush “How-To”’ 

When using a brush to apply flat 
paint, use a semi-circular stroke, al- 
lowing the brush to leave the sur- 


face on the completed portion of the 


work. Varnishes and enamels are 
flowed on. In other words, plenty of 
material is carried on the brush and 
even strokes are used to maintain 
1 uniform thickness. Shellac ap- 
plied rapidly in straight back and 
forth strokes 





good contain- 








RED POLL CATTLE 


mone 
invest 


} Losing 


p nahn am 
a me 
erp 

iy arws. 
fege hd 


RED POLL CATTLE CLUB OF AMERICA 
3275 HOLDREGE ST @ LINCOLN 3 NEBRASKA 








UNDER 
AVERAGE CONDITIONS 
RAISE MILKING SHORTHORNG 
erage farmer, Milking 
sare ul bentals le. Produce 


~arcass value 
nd to none in 


8 ld ee 
FARM 
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SOCIETY «Dept. C5 313 S. GLENSTONE AVE. SPRINGFIELD 4, MO 4, #0 








GUERNSEYS 








IDEAL FARMS 


PUREBRED 


GUERNSEYS 


Why not be the proud owner of 
own herd sire We have many out 
700, 800. or 900 Ib. dams Brees 
stock ire looking for State 
wants ri vet, come and see 
yoursel I World's Greatest Fr 
duction Herd Prices reasonabl 


IDEAL GUERNSEY FARMS 
AUGUSTA NEW JERSEY 














FOR SALE — Romulus Mark 


TARBELL GUERNSEY FARMS 
Smithville Flats New York 








GLADYS 
OF HAM FARM 
3 3 la x 


D.H.I.A. 17,5622 





R. R. CROWGEY, Owner 


HAM FARM, WYTHEVILLE, VA. 


JOHN H. CROWGEY, JR., Mar. 








: Young Bulls For Sale 


7) 


R. LANE FARMS 
J. 


BASSETT, WISCONSIN 


Rustman, Owner Lewis M. Meyer, Manager 
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QUALITY GUERNSEYS 


Registered and Grade Females of All 
and Registered Bulls 


Ages 


t 
iB Bang O ( 
. - ‘ Prog y 
WAUKESHA COUNTY GUERNSEY BREED 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION, Box 14, Waukesha, Wis 
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Account 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


plus the Farm 





START THE YEAR RIGHT! 


The most convenient, easiest-to-keep record of income and 


expenses is the NEW Hoard’s Dairyman Farm Account 
Book. Designed by our editors particularly for DAIRY 
farmers. 
Price to paid-in-advance subscribers, 25c per 
copy. Your renewal for three years, 


Book 


$2.25 


Fort Atkinson, Wis. 














PLAN FOR THE FUTURE OF 
YOUR HERD 


by selecting a son of 
Sterlingold Marauder 
Ii : ( I 
I it 


Oldest ja 


“Looking Forward With Lookout Valley” 
LOOKOUT VALLEY FARM, Lake Geneva, Wi 


Buy... 
U. S. SAVINGS 
BONDS, NOW! 














do 
you 

agree 

with 

the 

experts? 


Clip your $1 bill to this coupon 


for tral m (12 issues, 6 
months) to the Guernsey Breee lers” 
Journal. There are t dividends in 
knowing th nswers! 


: 
\ 








FREE! 32-page discussion 
on management, reprinted from 
the Guernsey Breeders’ Journal 


VY Do you feed hay or silage the year 


round ? 
Y Do heifers get too fat? 
Y What causes “Meaty Udders”? 
Y What's the best solution to pasture? 
Y When is a cow off feed? 


Check your answers to these, and many 
other questions, with the experts — 
Dr. F. B. Morrison, A. M. Stagg, Charles 
J. Pritzl, Jacob Tanis, W. Clark Fleming, 
Jr., C. R. Huston and Dr. Harry A. 


Herman. 




























oe oa - 
THE AMERICAN Send me Discussion on Management, FREE.L} 
ERN E Attached, find $1 for six months (12 
GU ° Y issues) TRIAL subscription to THE 
CATTLE CLUB GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ JOURNAL. [9 
202 Main Street Neme . 
Peterborough Aden 7 
New Hampshire 
City. icc ND icccinccctaiiniis 
NN ae ~ | Guernsey Bulls Serviceable Age 
HERD SIRE FOR SALE Sire—McDonald Farms High Over 

w Candy Butter are lames average 673 Ibs. fat. Farmers prices 

bey y rd (5 ‘ ! Write or visit ORE HILL FARM, Richard W. 

in Mar a , q ly Levity Heir, Rundell, Livingston, Wisconsin. 

his dam is ‘ fel | I (EX i first 

dag! re ar I gto t excel t pr —— — 

and have Yery ¢ 1 typ Write, pl t * 

LLOYD KNIQGE, Route 3, Kenosha, wi Brandtjen Farms Guernseys 
AGE, Row ° nosha, Wisconsin ee f 
sack, Casts § Seats wp, MERE YOUR DOLLAR BUYS MORE” 

oe bull, Morse Shoe ¢ ud's Asterbilt first pr 
nged M l tH } (iet ‘ | 
BETTER GUERNSEYS | fi ti semi ce tee a 

Purebre sanding production ' ‘ug : ® pa ry 

rs Bs : TI : . 2 =e BRANOTJEN FARMS, Farmington, Minnesota 


i 
JEFFERSON co QUERN. 
sev BREEDERS’ ASSN., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


GRANDVU GUERNSEYS 


Offering —— See Bull Catees 





vl i 


The Right Kind at the Right Price 
GRANDVU FARMS Wrightstown, Wisconsin 


GUERNSEY BULL CALVES 


t bw Mefional 
+ M } 
W 





HOARD'S DAIRYMAN FARM 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


WISCONSIN 
UERNSEYS 


Came to Wisconsin tor your purebred Guernseys 
‘ 





‘ 
WISCONSIN 
Waukesha, Box 14, 


Good Dairy Cattle For Sale 


Come to Barron County 
‘ iwe 


ASS'N 
Secretary 


GUERNSEY BREEDERS 
Wis. Otte C. Kline, 








W BARRONCO. 
. DAIRY CATTLE 
ASS'N, BAR- 
RON, WIS, 














FINE YOUNG BULLS | 


also some os cows ava red 


S ! : : " ! g 


SANITARY FARM DAIRIES 
415 Grove St. St. Paul 1, Minn. 


— oper FOR SALE 


We can off ne April 17. 195 
S iby 8 King Traveler (a 
Fa ‘ King and Mcl) Farms 
(ira j f sughter of Pine Ma r Tr 
\ sl calf ¢ — rove 





W. E. CUSHNER, Wecco Acres, 


FOR SALE 


YOUNG GUERNSEY BULL CALVES 
of high pr 


i Yorkshires. 
BURTON LANE FARM 


Stillwater, Minn 














JERSEYS 





For o truer picture, figure 
your dairy profits on a per acre 
bosis—not per cow. Then learn 
ebout higher acre yields from 
Jerseys. Write for our booklet 
**More Profits for You."" 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY 
CATTLE CLUB 


Dept. G * Columbus, Ohie 















BRIGHAM JERSEYS 


Ten Years Over 500 Lbs. Fat Twice Daily 
Milking. 3 Superior Sires. 126 Ton of Golds 
if you want more milk from your herd Invest 
in A Production Bred Bull. 


Get Your Order ~ = Early. 


Br igham 


harm 
Sy 


Established 1803 
ELBERT S. BRIGHAM, Owner 





VERMONT 


ST. ALBANS 











HEAVEN HILL JERSEY 


Every Female In Our Herd Is On Test 
Every Year. Our Herd Average Is Up 


There Near The Top. Twenty-Two Ex- 
cellents grace our Stanchion row. Four 
Herd Sires are Excellent 


WE'D LIKE TO BREED A 
BULL TO YOUR EVERY LIKING 


We'll Welcome A Letter 





Box HD Lake Placid Club, New York 


BILTMORE JERSEYS 


The Biggest Shows—Pro- 
duction Proved To Stay In Our Barns 

Bloodlines Popular For Fast Improve- 
ment In Type As Well As Production 














Winners In 





When You Need A _ Bull Select From 
The Herd of 1,300 Registered Jerseys 





You'll Get More For Your Dollar At 


BILTMORE, NORTH CAROLINA 














TRISTRAM BASE “PROMOTER” 
ed 


(Oregon Bred) 





um Lord Bas 
pr «. Da Chal 
lenger (Cie 012 fat 
: half « rs to P 
g moter produ g over 9002 
at 2X milking. (Tris 
tram Basil Cleo is & half sister nec ver picture 


f October 1 1951 issue of Jersey Bulletir 


8 calves by and fr dams with records 


‘ 6 ~- 


Dooce JERSEY ‘FARM. 


PRODUCTION BRED JERSEYS 


We offer at this time A FEW CHOICE OPEN 


Center Point, ta. 





HEIFERS trom dams with records up to 735 Ibs 
Kt xX king and sired by Brampton W 
s § rd Clair to be a Superior Sir n his 

jaughters, with a rating of 


i Star Herd. Classifica 


PLEASANT VIEW JERSEY FARM 














Box 552 Lake Forest, titinois | Crawfordsville lowa 
a (| we witt eee. — * eters CALF FOR $150 
. a if 
1A Happy New Year fo , | s t a od daughter of Feath. 
s Lady, « fina srantine for ) ~—o" 
y ALL GUERNSEY BREEDERS } me t on Ne ry 
~ : or Good CG we ts be. F. Send tor pedigree, ENNIS STOCK “i 
. strong = Ee fr osek ver cis} | DAIRY FARM, Festus, Mo. 
qt! who plan, 
‘ E. E. (AL) VARY DAIRY COWS AND HEIFERS — 
| 9} Sterting, at. 2 tHlinois Can furnish Choice High Grade Springer and Fr 
rrr orer Cows. Mostly Jerseys Als Bre os f 
ers y Or ar 








GUERNSEY BULL CALVES 


eivres FLOWER FARM otters for sate re gis 


sey t calves 
f Snag ‘ A claed Se sane t¢ ‘ King 
of Pine Ma 1 Pine Manor King Kenfleur 
BOX 173, R. 4 .. No. Crete, tilinois 





PLAIN view STOCK FARM, 
R. 2, Box 256, Springfield, Mo. Phone 2-4090 


Buy from HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
advertisers . .. They are reliable, 














HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


GOOD BULL FOR SALE 


We have a very attractive 7 months old 
bull calf for sale. Sire: Edgeleys Betty 
Aim, a tested sire. Dam: Mable Aim Mas- 
ters, a Ton of Gold Cow that is also the 
dam of Mable Royal first prize aged cow 
and best uddered cow at the 1950 Waterloo 
Show. This very typy calf is priced right 
Write today. 


SHADEL FARMS 
PIXY FARM — SINCE 1897 


4 son available from a Ton of Gold (four consec- 
utive records above 500 Ibs. fat) cow and by Pixy’s 
President. He is of Ton of Gold = yodlines. Your 
inquiry will receive a prompt rep! 


CHAS. S. KELLY-DAVID KELLY, Hudson, Wis. 


MARELYN JERSEYS 


OFFER FOR SAuS - son of our Very Good t 

ed dam (3 daue ‘ 55 Ibs. fat), Volunteer I 
sign Pearl wit » 5 vr. D.H.IL.A. ave. of 518 It 
fat. Her dam also Very Good and a tested dam 


Janesville, Wisconsin 








Her calf dropped 11-5-50 is a fine individual, sired 
by our Very Good Sir Sparkling Royal whose ¢ 
nearest parents are all Excellent. A Real Good 
Prospect. Write for Extended pedigree. Address 


ALVIN K. RINGE, Mgr., Wadsworth, Illinois. 


YOUR NEXT HERD SIRE 


Should come from 


PINE BEACH FARMS 


NEVIS, MINNESOTA 
We can offer you more inherited produc- 
tion for less money. Give us a chance to 
prove this statement. A card will do. The 
largest herd of purebred Jerseys in Minne- 
gota. 








BRYN MAWR FARM 


Has i last bull calves advertised. We have one 
young t alt sired by Volunteer a7 ing Lad 
wi t nine daughters that av. ),120 Ibs 
milk, $7 It fat, 2X 305 Write FRANK 8. 
ASTROTH, R. No. 1, South St. Paul, Minnesota. 





BROWN SWISS 


Build Your Future on: 
THE BREED 
WITH A FUTURE! 





BREED THE 
BROWN FARMERS 
SWISS cow 





Brown Swiss calves are large, rugged and 
easily raised. At birth they will weigh 90- 
120 pounds—you will find them strong and 
hardy, making rapid gains and of high veal 
value. : 


For more information about the breed write: 


BROWN SWISS ASSOCIATION, Beloit, Wis. 








REGISTERED PUREBRED 


BROWN SWISS BULLS 


Due to lack of space we are forced to sell all our 
bulls regardless st Selected higt pedigree 
lairyt 


inima i at t r be fer t 








anima pr :yw quoted 


PALA-BARR FARM 


Route 2 Barrington, tlinois Phone 155M2 








AYRSHIRES 








Big Milkers ©. - Hardy Rustlers 
Good Grazers - Perfect Udders 


Grae ter Boobiets 
Ayrshire Breeders Anocistion 
cam 10 Genter St, Brendon, Vi 


AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES 









Start Vear right Bag a better bull. We 
have a ? es} ally ¢g Her Write 
for pedigre i prices STRATHQLASS FARM, 
Box 71, Port Chester, New York. 





AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES 
FUTURE HERD SIRES 


by Double Approved Sires: from 
tested and classified dams. 
HOOSIERLEA FARMS 


Franklin, Indiana 


L Ayrshire Bull Calves 


for Type, Production, Test, Disposi- 
tion and Longevity by Preferred Pedigreed 
bulls; from tested and typed dams. Let 
your next herd sire come from Carefree: 
let him convince you. : 


CAREFREE FARMS 
Traditionally The Best 
New Haven 





Indiana 








JANUARY 10, 1952 


REG. AYRSHIRE BULLS | 





Re 

nd orn, of cy nili yi ty write 
_ GREENFIELD FARMS, 

00 South 76 St., West Allis, Wis, 





HOLSTEINS 





ssy¥2 


Cur nation 


« 
<bte 


“adeoy Faye 





CARNATION TILOA MADCAP FAYNE 


Fresh again with 3rd calf—on test and going 
strong. As a 4-year-old, she recently finished 
with 856.4 Ibs. of fat (on 3-time milking) from 
22,952 Ibs. of milk. At 2'2 years, on 3-time, 
she made 622.8 Ibs. of fat in 305 days. She 
was 2nd on the 1952 Honor list. 


We Offer a Son of This Great 

Young Madcap Cow Sired 

by Reserve All - American 
“Ensign” 


HIS week we offer the bull calf, Ear 


Tag 8914, born October 6, 1951. His 6 
nearest yearly tested dams average 
1041.7 pounds of fat each 


dam of this bull, pictured above, 

is from a 987-pound daughter of Ameri- 

ca’s greatest milk cow, Carnation Orms- 

by Madcap Fayne, with 2 yearly records 
er 1300 pounds of fat 

The sire of Ear Tag 8914 is Carnation 


sign, many times Grand Champion 
Grandson of Matador Segis Ormsby and 
( ernor of Carnation, with a long list 
of fine young daughters just getting 
Started at Carnation Milk Farms 

Here's a bull of exceptionally rich 


breeding 
Send Today For His Extended Pedi- 
gree. 
Address: 
CARNATION MILK 
FARMS, 


1a Stuart Building, 
Seattie 1, Washington 


Write today for your FREE copy of the latest 
Carnation Milk Farm News, just off the press. 








HOLSTEINS ond GUERNSEYS 


Choice qu 
any stage of pregne 
ate) the 


State Labora‘ 
RR 


tination st 
will 


year arour 





igati n before t r 

not be uncdersold. Private sales 
L. F. BROWN & CO. 

3149-57 Spring Grove Ave. Cincinnati 25, Ohio 

Phones: Kirby 5041-5042 Established 1849 

Ohio's Largest Licensed and Bonded Distributors 








He’s Just a Baby 
. « » but what a Baby 


BORN 
Sired by “G 


11/8/51 





Yearling Bul! ber of tl 
All-Mo. Produce Amer 
Royal Dairy Show 
Two of ‘‘General's’’ four nm rnal sis- 
ters have completed re« is: 561 as a 
Sr. 2 yr. old, and 534 as a Jr. 2 yr. old 
both 2X. HT. His full sists ndefeated 
in 1951 
The dam of the calf issified Ver 
Good at 2 vears e 5 } 
2X. HT. as a Junior veal 

For Pedigree and Price write 
SCOTT MEYER & SONS Hannibal, Mo. 











— 


The RAYULMN FARM 


offers SERVICEABLE aged Ormsby 

bred bulls of Burke blood Herd 

Type Classified—AR and HiR testing. ~ 
RAY P. ULLMANN 

5203 Loraine, Detroit 8, Michigan 


lines 














THE LASHBROOK HERD 


Established 1901—-OF FERS, SiX CHOICE BULL 
CALVES, three to nine mont t f ‘ 
on hand sired either P } Ww 

a 4% Tr Sire Ir : r great ng 
Regal Pearl, » son of Pabst Regal, f 

Ibs. 2x, Ex ent <« Dame a ‘ A.R 

with 2x records from 4 f ‘ i 
ip to 500 and ¢ sa mature « < 

4% dams. Send for pedigree 4 | t 

A. J. LASHBROOK, NORTHFIELD, MINN 


(Accredited and certified herd) 


FRANK LUHRS DAiny cow manxer 











We have a large selection of high-producing 
Northern cows on hand 
SOUTH ST. PAUL, MINN La Salle 1456 











aye 


. 





) 

7 * 
we 
P 





Carnation Bracelet Homestead 


Classified ‘‘Very Good" 


1 grandson of 
mestead born 
sired by | 
is dam- | 
Belmont | 
ecord of 
old 


write: | 


month we offer 
I iwcelet He 
September 17 1951 ind 
ylemaster He 
I Stoffell Carnation 


ra 1 I 


58 who has an A. R 


ae yeal 


+8 Ibs. fat as 


For price and pedigree 


STOFFELL’S MILK FARM 


Route No. 12 Knoxville, Tenn, 














Young Bulls For Sale 


M 4 F 41%. She 
Ni 13 : 6 Yr nths 0 
M F. Dunloggin and Mont 
E for 


CHESTNUT KNOLL FARM 


Purcellville Virginia 








Holstein Cows, Heifers 
REGISTERED OR GRADES 


stered helfer calves For 

phone write or come 
N. JOHNCOX SONS 

Palmyra, N. Y. Phone Day 189, Night 302 


YOUR FUTURE HERD SIRE 


Fourteen Nearest dams average 690 Ibs. - —. 


one or } 








tat with 3.9% test a young rr 
pr r t 
¢ iH grar 
f } T ; ’ , 
I : S} 
r ge. H 1 
I gr pecdig 
W I r inquiry 
MEDSKER FARMS Sullivan, tndiana 








FOR SALE 


EXCELLENT CALF 


11 Dams Average 1000 
E.T. 441 R Rr ! 
neal \ 
39 * } 
Sire, ¢ 
Ww} 
~ } ‘ 
of dairy 
Dam I 


W. T. RAWLEIGH COMPANY, Freeport, IHlinois 


EUREKA FARMS Offer 








Two sons of Carnation Roval Gem. One 12 
and one 10 months old. } r calves 
now coming. The ms have t 1 in DHIA 
test for years and are Carnation breedir 
These calves offer tvpe and |] tuctio#n 
they are bred for 

C. E. HURLBERT 


Eureka Farms Stockton, Ill 


DERRIDGE FARMS 


Offers a fine Holstein ball, 
good her t1 d. A ma 





registered 


1 sire prospe i 


ternal sister has 771 It 
125,000 Ib. milk ir 

Ib. fat in one yr t nine r 
on 2X. Sire a show b 


is 695 lb. fat re 


mention 1949; dam he 
JOHN R. DERRER & SONS, Mt. Carroll, Il 


COMPLETE HOLSTEIN DISPERSAL 





JANUARY 22, 1952 
Including ‘‘Carnation Lord of Sunnysid 
son of Hallrose Pr ress 1s r t 
grade cows, 13 heifers kt ine « ir 


machinery, three tractor outfits 


SARAH LAMBERT, Widow of M. G. Lambert 
BURNSIDE, ILLINOIS 





POLLED HOLSTEINS 
You can now bree 
THE qanouen 
Solon Mills, til. 


ew € i a4 
FARM, Robert W. Gardner 








NOW IS THE TIME 


. gements for your pext year's her 
iM ed Holatein bull calves up to 6 n 
ease. FOOTHILLS HOLSTEIN FARM, 
Papiition, Nebraska. Phone Millard 2651. 


te] S 3031, eva & ; 


Purebreds and grades, many of Pabst, Carnation, 
or Rag Agote blood lines. Selected from the best 
tate of Wisconsin where better pure 





used for over 30 years. We 
leading dairy counties in Wis 
WwW nt with the best breeders of both 
& grade At present, there are 
Ps t springing igh grade cows 
ad or truck load t We 
rds Our motto i Quality 
possi 

Ser w. Baird, Arthur Bennett, Harvey 
s kd Weyker Frauk Swarts Don Stoutter 
can sine for truck 
: Telephone 36 a4, “WwW aukesha, Wis., 

or writ r information to 


INTER-COUNTY 
DAIRY CATTLE ASSOCIATION 
Waukesha Wisconsin 


WISCONSIN 
Institution Holsteins 


Ww generations of ir own breeding 
ry farm care ued @ 2-time milking 
Alberta 2632612 is National! 
i with 1007.1 Iba. fat and 
nation to produce over 1000 
r years of age on 2-time milking 
B. B. Creator line of bres ling is found in 
r rd This combined with r Re 
Wisconsin Admiral Burke bree« ding is 
xt t cor ent line breeding and lec 
¢ eolecting © new 





( Tr 4-yr 


gamble out 


For information and new bull list, write 
W. W. KINYON, Farm Supervisor 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
State Capitol, Madison, Wisconsin 








¥ 


| Dairy Cows For Sale| 


If in good dairy cows, selected 
‘ f w in's oldes and most thickly 
,] Holstein ter: write FRANCIS 
§ DARCEY. 

‘ 


} Tri-County Holstein Association 
' Watertown Wisconsin { 


t a 


rere 








DAIRY CATTLE FOR SALE 
Are y J interest ' d ryou in, Dane at l — ine 


{ Wis n’s heaviest Dairy cow 

lated sections of the State can capely prompt 

I Iman service n both gtade and 

1 ‘ t r wire 

DANE COUNTY HOLSTEIN BREEDERS COOP- 

ERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 353 W. Johnson St., 

Madison, Wisconsin. Oftice Phone—Dial 6-0513 
Residence— Dial 3-5538. 


Holstein Cows and 
Heifers 





e looking for cows or heifers com 

inty where good Holsteins are 

l I them first-handed and save 
expenses. We have 250 head of bred and 
nging grade and purebred Holstein 


ind heifers on hand at all times. Can 
rnish transportation for any number 
e or small 


LOUIS NEHLS 


Juneau, 


cows 


Phone 4933 Wisconsin 





ALL BREEDS OF DAIRY CATTLE 
Pure 1 nd gr Foundation animals and 
t ‘ t breeding and 
». MID-WEST SALES SERVICE, 
Louis Seitz, 11133 W. Bluemound Rd., Wauwa- 
tosa 13, Wisconsin. 





Grade and Purebred Holsteins 
anions ° ty’s best herds. For fieldman serv 

tact RICHLAND COUNTY noLeT Ete: 
FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION. C. VICTOR GOOD- 


RICH, Secretary 
Phone 2340 LONE ROCK, WIS. 





47 





CRESTHAVEN FARMS 
OFFERS TWO CHOICE 
SERVICEABLE AGED BULLS 


sired by our Senior Sire, Creston Grand 
Master, who is sired by Creston Twent) 
Grand and out of Dunloggin Mistress 
Queen 
Dam of Bull No. 1 Classified Very Good 
at 8 vears in 309 days 698 lbs. fat 
19.658, 3.66 milk on 2X milking 
Dam of Bull No. 2 at 2 years in 324 
days made 457.5 Ibs. fat ‘and 13,055 lbs 
milk 2X milking. Both of these bulls 
are worthy of heading the best herds 
Priced at farmer prices. 
CRESTHAVEN FARMS 


P. E. Piter, RFO 3, KENOSHA, Wis. 


Or. 


90 Head of Dairy Cows 


HOLSTEINS, GUERNSEYS 
and HEIFERS 


for your selection on hand at all 
times. Come to Dodge County, Wis- 
consin, 50 miles northwest of Mil- 
waukee, where heavy producing Hol- 
stein cows are raised from founda- 
tion purebreds. Priced to meet your 
demands, one or a carload. We have 
transportation for delivery tc your 
farm. 














Write or Phone 
BEN W. NEHLS, Route 3, Juneau, Wisconsin 


Jefferson County Holsteins 


Good Holstein cows, helfers, and bulls; eith- 
er registered or grades—one or a carload 





Come to Jefferson County, Wis. Let us 
quote you prices on quality cattle from 
healthy herds. Free fleldman's services 


JEFFERSON COUNTY HOLSTEIN BREEDERS 
ASSN. 


Fort Atkinson Wisconsin 


COLUMBIA COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS’ ASSN. 


Good quality Registered and grade Hol- 
stein cows and bred heifers. Also some Reg 
istered bulls selected from good producing 
healthy herds. Fieldman Service 

ARTHUR H. WEINER 
458 W. Harrison St., Columbus, Wisconsin 


HOLSTEIN BULLS 


Six te twelve months old sired by such well 
known sires as Pabst Comet, Pabst Roamer 














Dean Walker Lad ‘Ex) and Wis. Ideal 
Bracer. Dams are cows of desirable typ« 
and good records, and represent 70 years 


of breeding. Write for prices and details 


COLD SPRING FARM 


Charles and Donald Brace, Lone Rock, Wis. 











Choice Holsteins For Sale 


Come to the Fox River Valley for good 
Holstein cattle, elther grade or purebreds 
We have eight counties in which to select 
from in the heart of America’s Dairyland 
Fieldman service. 


FOX RIVER VALLEY 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 






















Math Meul » Field » Kaukauna, Wis. 
SELECT 
CHIPPEWA COUNTY 
\ DAIRY CATTLE Write 
98,000 HEAD. /cyuppewa 00. 
Ti DAIRY CATTLE 
BREEDERS ASSN. 


Chippeweo Folls, Wis 





Young bulls” 


**Excellent"’ 
Gold Medal Proven Sire 


Pabst Roamer 


pyar OF PROVEN SIRES AVAILABLE 


Wi miral Burke caee (Vf trar of high product 
is + his - Roamer (Ex.) and Pabst Regal (Ex 
shown by tl ages . theis jaughters—Burke’s 64 daughters aver 
ige at < r 1 17,094 1 3.67 625.2 1 3X Pabst R t 

52 ghter t PD yrs. St 17 71 3.67 655.31 3X Pp 
Rega 3 ter 51 ] Or 3.77 f f xX 


carrying Burke aueeding are available to head your herd. 
Semen also available. 


PABST FARMS, Inc 


Write for terms. 
Acc. & Neg. Oconomowoc, Wis. 





WE HAVE BULLS FOR SALE! 


m calves to service age out of good type and high record dams. These bulls are sired 


Green Meadow Royal 


priced to sell. Write NOW 


Elsie, Michigan. 


Is are 


rARMSs, 


Meadow Constellation (plus proof 191% 
(son of Sovereign out of a dam with over 
rs), and Pabst Reburke Vale (son of Regal out of a 7492 VG daugh 
for price 


winners) 
milk, 2 Ex 
of Burke). These 
MEADOW 


of many show 


100.0002 


fat and sire 


and pedigrees.—GREEN 





VERY GOOD BULLS FOR SALE 


No. 1. Hawthorn Golden Wayne, born Nov. 2, Sire—Lashbrook Colonel Wayne 

Pabst-Fobes bred bull. Dam—Golden Dairy Maxine Della 4th, now on A.R. test as 
2-yr-old 2X with 9929.3 Ibs. milk, 323 Ibs. fat in first 170 days No. 2. Hawthorn King 
Wayne Laddie, born Apr. 25, 1951. Sitre—Goilden Dairy King Wayne ll-American Sr 
Yrig.. 1949 All- American 2-yr-old, 1950. Dam—Man-of-War Bessie Johanna with 13,008 
ibs. milk, 484.2 Ibs. fat 2X, 365 days as Jr. 2-yr-old. These are both good calves and are 

ed to sell. Write or come and see them. HAWTHORN FARMS, L ibe rtyville, Tlinois, 
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HOLSTEINS ARE STEADY | 


Abt I I Y to produce etficier tly under any climatic 


Let This Book Give You the 
condition is but one of the characteristics that 














Background for HOLSTEIN 


The HOLSTEIN STORY 


Here in a beautifully illustrated (full color) book 


has established the profit making ability of Hol- 
steins. Check with any Holstein owner, and you 
will get a story of High Milk Production -- High 


Butterfat Production -- Long Productive Life -- - . 
' ' : ; At - Veit - is the story of the Holstein breed -- the reasons 
arge, Rugyed Calves -- Ability to tilize ome , . — 
ae Be ; for its rise to favor -- the characteristics that have 
Grown Feeds Efficiently -- Low-Cost Production. 


established its profit-making power -- and its 
promise for the future. It’s a book every dairy- 
man will appreciate. It’s yours for only 50c per 


Is it any wonder that you find an evident pride in 
ownership -- an unshakable air of satisfaction among 
Holstein owners? Is it any wonder that Holsteins 

copy. Order your copy today. 
account for nearly half of the registered dairy cattle 


in America? 








There's a 








THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS’N OF AMERICA 

Future Brattleboro Vermont i 

Please send me copies of The HOLSTEIN STORY ; 

with I enclose §$ (50c per copy) : 
Name 

. Cee ceececocecccccoscoesosocce 1 

Address 1 

City pare Ee ee ee - 
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+ Artificial Breedin 


af 
inieesinidtiniteiesitaeiinteiniiin a 
a ~ % . 
; ie 
be a . 
idm —— 


ate i oat oat a ere 


emermrpen ocd 


Report From a Committee of One 


by John 


O SMALL obstacle in the ar- 
tificial business is 
“eager beaver As a harried 


breeding 


technician I refer to that otherwise 
ntelligent and lucid farmer who is 


i with all the frenzy of an 
iteur fireman on his way to a 
ee-alarm fire 
o illustrate this we will take the 
cords from two pages in our ledg- 
and go into the history and per- 
that make up these rec- 
d We also refer to our file of 
ich day’s call sheets for they tell 
part of the story 100 
Mr. B. is “on the ball”. He farms 
te a lot of land and milks seven 
better than average 
been Bang’s tested 
d he consults a veterinarian when 
with them. 
hay, grain, and corn are always 
vested on time and maybe just 
little before his neighbor's This 
acteristic is considered a good 
Sometimes 


thir oes wrong 


nd generally it is 


evident that we 
ving much success in set- 
his cows, we wondered if Mr 
dency to rush things might 
mething to do with it. On 


over the call sheets, we found 


had neve reported a cow as 
da” the same morning the call 
Ss mack They were all “P. M.” 


Urgent P. M.”, noticed the pre- 


orn just too late 


we left ft} 


to catch 


office! 


Cancel that call!” ... 


ispicion was confirmed one 
when he called at 7 A. M 
nted us to come out immedi- 
Since we organize our calls 
schedule for the day 
nd 10 A. M., we told him we 
i come out as soon as possible 
0. At 9:30 he phoned us again 
1 us, very pointedly, “Cancel 
You're too late and it 

good to come now!” 
that Mr. B. bought 
ind turned him in with his 


VW this was, no doubt, the 

to settle the cows in his 

t ir herd, we regretted it ver 
We always hate to lose a 


His conversation with his 


does us no good and it 
s us to see his inactive page in 
d showing 7 first services 
Is thirds, 2 fourths, 2 
» xths 
page in our ledger is 
i our work in Mr. C’s 
Is tarms quite a lot 


A. White 


His cows are a little better than Mr. 
B's. He has them Bang’s tested and 
tested for production. Their appear- 
ance indicates he is something of a 
“cow man” at heart. 

The first time he called us he said 
he wanted to talk to the technician 
when he came out. He told us he 
had tried " 
six years ago but had no luck with 
it He recognized the value of it 
then, as now, but assumed it was 
not successful 


live or 


artificial servic 


Recently he had examined some 
of his neighbors’ records and wanted 
to try it again. “Tell me,” he urged, 
“just exactly what to do. I know it 
is working for ! 
bors and I want it to work |} 
We told him we were just as anxious 


Reps il cals cost us 


some ot my 


as he was 
money and a dissatisfied customer 


costs us business 


Just tell us the truth... 


“Just do this \ said, “tell us 
truthfully when first noticed 
your cow in heat; keep her in th 
barn and leave a check where we 


can find it. We 
can and the rest is up to Providence.” 


He has done exactly that, bless 
him, and Providence has been kind 
His record shows 11 rst services 
2 seconds, and 1 third 

These cases are extreme admit 
tedly However, w do not believe 
it is entirely a coincidence that the 


personalities and attitudes fit the 
point we are try 
characteristics are as extreme as 





the results shown in cords 


It is a foolish technician who tries 
to shed his responsibilitic 
ing cases like these, however. H s 
a key man in this business and 
sometimes bears down heavily on 
him. Each day he is confronted with 


skepticism and_ criticism in_ his 
rounds over the county. Ofte it is 
keen and apt and at other times it 
is sheer superstit And he has 


inother eritic 

He may bk 
when the bull stud 
circulates a record of | and other 
technicians’ conception rates among 
his customers. This is his “Achilles 
heel”, his tender spot If he shows 
ip badly on the list he hears abou 
it promptly from all sides, it seems 
He is human and retaliates quickly 
by “rigging” the record. He becomes 
corrupt and dishonest. He has lis- 
tened to a siren song that will slow 
up or 
the stud does not have accurate: - 


subjected to press 


publishes and 


‘ 


even wreck his business If 


ords from him there is no accurate 
ecord of results in the field 


Our records must be accurate... . 


As yet, there has been no way de- 
vised to definitely anticipate the po- 
a bull by examining the 
seme! There can never be a better 


tency of 
way to determine it than by exam- 
ining the record of his performance. 
It would seem, then, that the tech- 
nician’s best defense in his concep- 
tion rate “hot-spot” is an accurate 
record of all services. Thus he pass- 
es the ball to the stud and he is 
on tirm ground as he does it 

It is absolutely essential, of course, 
that his records on matings, wheth- 
‘ rade or registered, be unques- 
tionable for it is from them we 
learn, in the quality of his daugh- 

value of a bull 

took up this business 
technician, we milked 
cows for other people and for our- 
selves. We tested cows for a num- 
ber of years and have seen breeding 
cords by the hundred, some arti- 
mostly those on natural 
Since coming here we have 
studied 
are sold on ar- 
standpoint 


ters, the true 
Before we 
ol being a 


| 


ficial but 
eCrvice 


kept thorough 


I records and 


thy. We 
from. the 


them diligen 
tificial SeTVICe 
ol conception rat alone 

As tor it 
quality of dairy cattle in the 


effect on the general 
coun- 
try, we think it Is the greatest step 
forward since the advent of dairy 
herd improvement testing 


Its future and success depends up- 


on understanding by the customer; 
conscientious work and _ thorough 
record keeping by the technician; 


and the honesty, vigilance, and in- 
tegrity of the bull stud 


As a practice, it really works 


Farm safety is not a once a year 
or once in awhile proposition—it is 
an every minute, every hour, 365- 


day-a-year job 








10 page book gives feed form 
ulas for all livesM@ SRR on 
try — describes @R RD ae 
and vitamins <0 ee 
lyse feeds 
saving SkG@}@ aa eee Le ee 
make Lf@yieaala ila aioe 
arm. Ask vour veterinarian 
your FREE “VpC Feed Bock” 


yr 
ZIves mMathyv mohesy 


Va Ul te a a 





DON'T let that cow F 
——~S3 cast her withers... 


a f 7s P olapse | 
Aes (DVM 5225, | 
vou IM. bee 


hacily appled to a " o minutes. No sewir 
or clampin Does not unterfere with release of alter 
birth or el te Aluminum 

ood for life. VETERINARIAN Bt 00 
DEVELOPED. sold by mail onl $3. 


PREPAID 





DVM APPLIANCES, MORRIS 2, N.Y. 
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rr, 


ONAN A.C. GENERATORS 
or Tractor Drive 


f When storms or breakdow! 
kr cut highline power, just be 

. up your tractor to this On 
A. Generator. Produce a 
the electricity you need f 
lights. milkers, pumps, oll burner 
deep-freeze ippllances Specially de 
signed for tractor drive. Supplies re 
ular 60-cycle current. 3,000, 5,000, and 
10,000-watts. Priced from $367.00 






x 


COMPLETE ELECTRIC PLANTS 
=for farms with nt 





eave power 
failures. Powered by 4-cycle air 
r water edeng be 
equipped to y 
when pow ' ’ e 
ed. Easy! s 
nite for Folder 
~4 D.W. ONAN & SONS INC, 
6408 Univ. Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. <4 





HERE'S AMERICA'S BIGGEST 


CAPACITY SINGLE LEG 
CUP ELEVATOR 
Giant 8x 8x18 Inch Cups Cut 
Whipping Action 
at Point of 
Loading ... 
this means less 
shelled corn for 

you! 

@ All drive sprockets are Promal! 
a much longer thar 

. All stee! boot assembly (not cast 
oe eliminates costly break 


@ The only elevator today with 
re GIANT 8x8x18 inch welded 

















teel cup 
@ Promai H4 Pintle type chain— 
30° greater tensile strength 


over regular malleable. 

| @ Heavy 18-gauge copper-bearing 
Galvanized steei — will stand 
years of hard service 






See your dealer today— 
or write for details 





RieG-Samiiton company | 
OTTAWA ee 





Calf-Teria Sales. Inc. Dept, A, Fort Wayne 3, Ind ’ 














Use a DAIRY-VAC 
at our expense 


if not satisfied! 














Comfort Pays! 
...Use a DAIRY-VAC 


Your Cows! Give more milk 


DAIRY-VAC 


Reap These Results: 
Use less feed 


| Live longer 
Get more income 
You Spend far less time 
\Improve appearance 


Send For Illustrated Folder 


PLYMOUTH, 
WISCONSIN 
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A Sore, Blistered Mouth.... 


diseases. 


may indicate one of several 


Here is how vesicular stomatitis 


affects an animal and what to do about it. 


A. Woelffer,' D.U.M. 


tion of the mouth reveals vesicles 
or blisters on the tongue, gums, hard 
palate, and lips. These blisters rup- 
ture after approximately 24 hours 


leaving raw, red granular areas ex- 


posed. These denuded surfaces then 
become fected with bacteria caus- 
ing ulcerations and _ circumscribed 
ireas of dead tissue 

During this latter stage, the saliva 


often becomes cloudy and thick from 
the destroyed tis cells. All of 


sue 


nosis, principally because of their 
common characteristics with foot 
and meuth disease. Livestock men 
must be equally aware and watch- 
ful. Because clinical features or 
symptoms, particularly in the early 
stages are not sufficiently distinct 
between the various stomatitides, it 
is important that laboratory aid be 
promptly obtained. 

In the 1949 Wisconsin 
workers in the Veterinary 


outbreak, 
Science 





- a a iol wtances have be eo or ~~ 
I MI anv rote Ph. pe a ype sated Alpe = pet oe eyporery difficult Department at the University of 
ters is sort confined in the barn and away from ~ ¢C sat te a nad ver er ges Wisconsin cooperated with the prac- 
of a vuth disease the pastures, especially wooded pas- dees 1 eo os rv magne Reno ticing veterinarians in the affected 
It ittle and to a tures, escaped infec tion Whereas os , A vag ee ‘ en aa mag ge areas and early established the pres- 
! cr ‘ ! ‘ and other many of the cows and heifers in a oad + wcll ees with foot and ence of a filterable virus that was 
ini i such herds that had daily access to ~ - m renee ee wae - grind unlike the virus of foot and mouth 
The d lid not attract wide- pastures, developed stomatitis a aa disease. Later it was established 
Spread t United State In one herd practically all of the was S . re is swelling of the that the Wisconsin virus was iden- 
til t spread to thou- heifers pastured in a separate field "5" ind muzzle as well as a_ tical with the virus that caused ear- 
und ‘ emount camp deve loped the disease, but none of atresia : . = outer woerver lier outbreaks in New Jersey. 
‘ Cattle were al the milking herd were affected. Th - Ge vo sually accompanied Course and Treatment 
’ extensivel eifers were then taken from the _ u discharge ‘rom the 
» @essee te pasture and stabled with the cows ne In the beginning there is often Mild cases of stomatitis heal 
been ial animals ¢ Not one of the cows contracted the *, @ulin« : Slight fever, and loss quite rapidly and without too 
ha ill outbreaks ir disease of appetite soon develops. In cows, much discomfort to the animal. 
ma tat ind in Canada Scientists who are studying the ™ n_ drops. Most cases show improvement and 
disease believe that birds may be Besid the sore mouth, some of complete healing in two to three 
Recent Outbreaks carriers without becoming ’ sick he ce develop teat lesions in weeks. During this period there is 
Ey occurred in themselves. If this is true, the virus the form of blisters which tend considerable loss in flesh due to re- 
in Northern Wiscon could remain alive and be carried to persist for a month or two. If stricted food and water. It requires 
ind again in 1949. Both long distances and transplanted by the Dlist is ruptured as it some- considerable time before the animal 
of t tbreaks involved to a biting insects from the bird (th: time doe from milking, a sec- gets back to its normal weight. 
( nt the same area resistant host) to the cow or horse ondary nfection usually occurs, Severe forms with complications 
d to represent ex (the susceptible host). Another pos- | a: ling ulcer. from invasions of bacteria in the 
lisease from the sible means of close range spread is Aya is in foot and mouth exposed areas of the mouth and feet, 
West by way of Mi through infected droplets of mois- disease, some of the animals de- usually require treatment with sul- 
sota j ture breathed, coughed, or sneezed velop lesions of the feet, ordi- fanamide and antibiotics. To stimu- 
ef the 1949 out- in the air. A break in the skin or narily in the form of blisters. Like late more rapid healing and to less- 
bn 1 Anoka. Minn.. mucous membrane apparently is nec- the blisters of the mouth and teats, en the damage by invading bacteria, 
lisease from this point essary for entrance of the virus these may rupture and become in- mouth lesions show some response 
pread in a north- In the 1949 Wisconsin outbreak fected, causing lameness. Often only to treatment with astringent solu- 
extending as far 49 herds comprising 11,380 head of foot is involved tions. Formalin, potassium perman- 
MI ( tv. a distance <« cattle were involved. Small herds : ganate, and pykotanin are just a 
niles from Anoka were affected to about the same de- Diagnosis few of the ingredients used. 
ported in Mani- ree as large ones. The number of C foot and mouth Fissures and ulcers of the feet 
( in August and Sep- diseased individuals per head ranged d ititis is less severe require cleansing,—the application 
t case recorded from 5 to 90 per cent with the av- ind ontagious and the num- of mild, non-irritating antiseptics 
during the first erage about 30 per cent. Only on of feet and udders involved such as alcoholic sublimate and 
the latest within a‘ 8ix-month-old animal revealed symp s not as great. Ulcers and sore’ bandaging. Zinc oxide and sulfa- 
Inte October fol toms of stomatitis; all others were t ire also symptoms of oth- thiazole ointment are some of the 
y frost of 1 over one year of age é dist s such as rinderpest, @ useful medicants for teat lesions. 
Some horses were ee and : 4 or igmious acre gr pe Sometimes removing the sick ani- 
one or s ‘Te i 1Z cones yf oC” t at reese Ss : . 
ee oe - at ee —s bes gon pcos : | Ber ccna per mals from pasture and substituting 
aap ores , , soft foods, encourages them to eat 
u omatitis ported in sheep or swine. One vet il poisoning) of un- —.. row - >» lose 
Reprernoonns erinary practitioner who had dealt ea X-disease or hyper- 2 little more which reduces the loss 
inimal to a with a number of infected herds and rat malignant head catarrh, in production and weight somewhat. 
herd is not the owners of several diseased herds ind it ta cases of burning When an animal appears dull and 
rt became temporarily ill m ct contact with alkali or shows excessive drooling at the 
» stron ; cid mouth, immediately be concerned 
* bitine insect Symptoms Vet rians recognize the ur- until it has been established that 
i tox : t One of the first symptoms noticed of reportir stomatitis cases you do not have a serious contagious 
is a drooling of saliva. An inspe« 1 of early definite diag- disease in your herd. 
FOOT ROT lass, or anything that can bruise = dehy ited ! every day. This other three quarters are not affect- 
the tender tissues of the foot. can | ranged by placing a shal- ed at all and she has never had the 
We have had your magazine only There are a number of solutions low x t barn door. About 4” slightest touch of mastitis in the 
t short while and have found the ind powders suitable for destroying wild be kept in the box three producing quarters since she 
contents very interesting. n>. game eae G6 axaiiin eateiien She Mane | he made a little more 8S treated for mastitis two or 
What can you tell me about hoof "| sang AF cs an + Resa — ft - ue é three years ago. 
rot?’ We md a number of other ) copper sulphate sulfa drugs ‘ i 5 lbs. of pow- 
farmers nearby are having a lot of et Phe foot should always ] sulfate to every 100 This cow is now dry and will 
trouble with it. We would lke te picked up and carefully examined Ii ; freshen in 30 to 60 days. Is there 
y | anything that can be done for her 
know if it is contagious and what fe iny stones or sharp objects that _ that will cause her to produce in 
cone ding “4 hae &, and what wilt 4 # =A . ~ry — ts = a ace 
heal the cows that have it now, she at omar jelly Re scammed : QUARTER oor PRODUCE Tyler, Texas E. B. M- 
Vulean, Mich E. J.T netiene of aulfe deem tne be Ee If all or practically all of the milk 
d essary. Sometimes a claw must b Two or three years ago, one of secreting tissue in the dry quarter 
oO} It mt itated if the infection has sct- my cows showed up with mastitis you speak of has been destroyed by 
di nd tled in the foot joint an Oem or — A had our the organism that caused the mas- 
cor We suggest calling your veteri se ae tae ab of tet ein eee titis, there is nothing that can be 
| in early if a cow doesn't respond tain amount of penicillin and I sup- cone to return the quarter to ac- 
, , mnie treatme nanan " aa 4 Pp tivity. One landular tissue is de- 
\ imple treatment. Prevention con- pose that this penicillin killed the a a ee me « 
I'he ts in eliminating mudholes, stony left front quarter of this cow be- Stroyed, it cannot be replaced. 
tiny yards, etc., that tend to injure th cause she has not given any milk Chances are that is what occurred 
! } tissue of the feet. Sometimes it out of that quarter since she was in the quarter that does not pro- 
t the cow walk through treated for mastitis. Somehow, the duce milk. 


helps to have 
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Calf Pneumonia 


NEUMONIA is an inflammation 


of the lungs. The medical dic- 
tionary defines inflammation as 
a condition into which tissues ente1 
as a reaction to irritation. That is a 
rather complicated statement. Let's 
see if we can simplify it by an 
illustration 
Suppose you bang your thumb 
with a hammer What happens? 
Skip what you are likely to say or 
do with tl hammer and concen- 
trate on the thumb for a moment 
All in a matter of seconds the fol- 
lowing symptoms will develop: Pain, 
heat, swelling, and if your thumb 
were sufficiently magnified so you 
could see what was going on you 
would observe that the force of the 
blow tore apart some of the small 
muscle and tissue fibres and smashed 
or broke open some of the tiny cap- 
illaries and blood vessels 
Pneumonia Causes Damage 
A somewhat similar condition ex- 
ists in the lungs when they are in- 
flamed. Inflamed lungs are sore and 
painful, they swell, and there is an 
oozing of liquids due to damage of 
lung tissue 
Inflammation of the lungs is a 
more complicated affair, however, 
than the condition described above 
because of its many forms and the 
varying extent to which tissues are 
involved 
If the bronchi are involved, it is 
termed  broncho-pneumonia The 
bronchi are the short tubes that 
connect the lungs with the windpipe 
(trachas There are a number ol 
causes of pneumonia including what 
we call a foreign body or inhalation 


pneumonia 


If you attempted to drench a cow 


and the liquid passed into the lungs 
inste id ol the stomach you would 
get that type of pneumonia. Since 
we are dealing with pneumonia in 
calves, we will confine ourselves to 
the more common types seen in 
these young animals 
Sanitation and Housing 

Poor ventilation in calf barns is 
usually an obvious forerunner of 
pneumonia. This is particularly true 


where calves are housed in buildings 
apart from where cows ire kept 
Unless temperatures are carefully 
controlled, great iriations can oc- 
cur during the wint months 

Ventilatin systems or lack of 
such a system which permits stron 
iir currents or drafts are inducive 
to pneumonia. Chilling, from doors 
left open or lying next to cold damp 
walls wil bring on ittacks in 
healthy calves and the sick animals 
usually become worst 

A desirable temperature range for 
calves is from 45 to 55° F he 
chief atmospheric danger is from 
vercrowding, drafts, stagnant al 


ind too high temperature when arti- 


ficial heat is used 
Age and Season 
Dr. D. H. Udall, eminent veterina- 
rian at Cornell University has 
pointed out that the age suscepti- 
} it\ to calf pneumonia begins at 
pproximate three weeks and in- 





creases up to six to eight weeks and 
then gradually declines to about four 


months. This does not mean that 
younger or older animals cannot 
contract pneumonia. It does _ indi- 
cate, however, that animals in this 
age range are relatively less resis- 
tant to the disease 

Pneumonia can occur at anytime 
o:1 the year but most cases appear 


during the late fall and winter. The 


months of June to September show 


the least number of cases 
Symptoms and Diagnosis 


Calves which are developing pneu- 


monia show first a dullness, breathe 
rapidly, and often cough. The tem- 
perature ranges from 103° to 106° 
F. Usually the calf loses its appe- 
tite, has a rough coat of hair, and 
frequently drops in weight rapidly. 
Sometimes there is a nasal dis- 
charge streaked with pus and if 
there is a substantial amount pres- 


ent, it is a bad sign 


The course of the disease varies 
greatly in individual animals. In se- 
vere infections, death may occur 
within 24 hours, although the nor- 
mal case lingers over a longer pe- 
riod. Generally if improvement isn't 


indicated within two weeks, the con- 


dition is not very hopeful. Some ap- 
pear to recover, only to die later 
from an old lesion or center of 
infection 

Diagnosis always presents some 


difficulty. Frequently similar symp- 


toms show up at the onset of colds 
that clear up in two or three days 
with very little treatment. Others 
go on to develop genuine calf pneu- 
monia. With the aid of the stetho- 
scope, the veterinarian can obtain a 
fairly clear picture ol the condition 
of the lungs 


Treatment 
effective 
pneumonia 


Prevention is. the most 
] 


weapon igainst call 


Good housing Sanitation feeding 
and care are prerequisites to good 
calf raising and the best protection 
against pneumonia 

To help ward off disease of the 
lungs, vaccination with freshly pre- 
pared Pasteurella bacterin has been 
found useful, particularly in large 
herds where this type of infection Is 
active. In many such herds, it is 
routine practice to inject small doses 
at birth 

Sick calves should be removed 
from damp or cold quarters. Fresh 
air is desirable but not at the ex- 
pense of warmth, dryness, and pro- 
tection from drafts 

An excellent place for the sick 
calf is an improvised pen occupying 
the space between one or two 


stanchions in the cow stable. To pro- 


tect against drafts, the sides of the 
pen may be covered with coarse 
sacking or heavy paper. 


Numerous remedies have been em- 


ployed in treating cases of pneu- 
monia. At the present time, the sul- 
fanamides and the antibiotics have 


preference over most other forms of 


medication in the treatment of calf 
pneumonia. Of the sulfa drugs, the 
newer ones have largely replaced 


sulfanilamide and sulfapyradine. 
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B-K Mastitis Control 
helps reduce number of 
herd replacements 


writes Dairyman Howard H. Johnson, 
Ottawa, Aansas 





Reeder 


Creamery 


fleldman for the 
Co., Ottewa 
whole-hearted 


Horvey 
Bennett 


Konsas, praises the 








: operation” of Howard Johnson 
Mr. Johnson holding two of his prize Guernseys. peer “se potrons for their work 
in combatting mastitis and improv 
ng production 
Mr. Johnson has been in dairying for 22 years over 6 years 


as an independent producer. At present he milks a herd of 


20 registered Guernseys including two HIR State Champions 
butterfat 


averaging over § 


Mr. Johnson, an active member of the Kansas DHIA, points 
out—** Mastitis control reduces the number of replacement 
cows” in any herd 


Five years avo he switched to B-K Chlorine-Bearing Powder 
and and 
Speaking of this sanitation 
Johnson says, “It is a necessity in controlling 


for sanitizing utensils, cows” udders teats 


dipping teat cups between cows 


wiping 


procedure, M1 
bacteria count.” As a result of his successful dairy operation, 
Mr. Johnson has recently remode!led his barn and acquired a 


new milker unit 


Next time you see your fieldman .. . 


ask him about B-K Sanitation. Ask him about B-K Chlorine- 
Bearing Powder about Pennclean® acid milk stone remover ... 
about General Manual Kleanser and MC-3 (hard water) Cleanser, 


He's just as anxious as 
milk. Pennsylvania Salt 
Building, Philadelphia 7 


It pays to work closely with your fieldman 
consistently 


East 


high quality 
1010: Widener 


you are to get 


Manufacturing Co., 


, 





Pa. West: Woolsey Building, 2168 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley 4, Calif. 

ASK YOUR FIELDMAN FOR A COPY OF THE B-K BOOKLET, 

e OR MAIL THIS COUPON 
® Poccooooocsonsescennssesossososcosonscessesssy 
| PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING CO. H 

' 
~ | Dear Sirs ' 
- — ™ ' ' 
‘ee e . Id like to receive a copy of your free booklet, “Cleaner Utensils ' 
' n any Water ; 
t 
Nome 
PENNSALT 


CHEMICALS 


for Industry 
Agriculture + Health + Home 





Potron of 


PROGRESSIVE CHEMISTRY FOR OVER A CENTURY 


























Your SURGE Neighbor! 
BSON BROS. CO. 


W. P0th STREET. CONCAGO 


ee 





« - 
en 


Year After Year 


MORE THOUSANDS 
OF DAIRY FARMERS SWITCH TO 
SURGE MILKING THAN EVER BEFORE! 


Not just more farmers but more thousands of 











farmers... and in 1951 the gain was greater No calf, no man, and no 
than ever.* machine can do a satisfac- 
, tory, complete, and safe 

More and more thousands of men who job of milking cows with- 


milk cows want the safe, milk-getting TUG out TUG & PULL. 
& PULL of genuine Surge Milking. Milk with Genuine Surge 


TUG & PULL! 
Ask your neighbor about /is Surge! 


*More than in any previous year 


BABSON BROS. CO. 


2843 W. 19th Street © Chicago 23, Illinois 











YOUR SURGE SERVICE DEALER 
MAKES YOUR SURGE MILKER 
v» JRTH MORE MONEY 


Copyright 1952, Babson Bros. Co. 











SYRACUSE * HOUSTON ¢ EL MONTE (CALIF.) © KANSAS CITY *© TORONTO © ATLANTA © SEATTLE © MINNEAPOLIS 





